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Photoaravh bu Barte 


Do pictures ever “come to life”? 





Perhaps not. But color has a magic way of making pictures and characters 


seem so real that they almost step right out of the page! => 
For the wonderfully true-to-life and colorful illustrations you see today—in —— 


magazines, books and other literature for both young and old—you can thank the 
inting industry. Cyanamid’s Caleo Chemical Division has also helpe ake ° 
printing industry. Cyanamic ilco Chemical Division has also helped to make AMERICAN Granamid cases 


such printing achievements possible by developing better pigments for 


inks that assure true color reproduction in high speed printing processes. N 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, 


Through years of research Calco has developed pigments to meet varied 


printing needs. And from Caleo come many of the pigments used in printed 


textile fabrics paints plastics and colored papers that brighten your surroundings. —— 10 











Herve is another example of how American Cyanamid Company serves you through many industries 











Pyrrhic Victory 


King Pyrrhus defeated the Romans in 279 B.C, but lost 












(INCE THE LAST WAR wages in America 
iO have been increased time after time. 
PEveryone wants workers to have such 
™ increases, so long as they are earned by cor- 
‘responding increases in production, but in 
| scarcely any negotiations for wage increases 
“ate production increases even mentioned. 
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a large part of his army in the process. 


“One more such victory,” he said,“‘and we are utterly undone.” 


inflation has begun, wiping out the fruit 
of years of gains by all Americans. 


And now, once more, another round 
of wage increases is being talked about, 
without any assurance of a corresponding 
increase in production. 


Workmen should be the ones to say 
this time, ““One more such victory and we 
are utterly undone.” 
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The March of the News 





Game time. President Truman told his 
news conference last week something 
every reporter in the room well knew— 
that Harry Truman likes the great Amer- 
ican game of politics . That being 
true, he must have had a lot of fun at 
the session He certainly acted as 
though he did. 

Political questions came at the Presi- 
dent from every corner of the room .. . 
But, when the conference was over, the 
correspondents knew no more about Mr. 
Truman’s future than they knew when 
they walked in . . . One moment he 
sounded like a candidate for re-election 
.. . the next like a man running for the 
Senate in Missouri . . . and the next like a 
man who wants to retire . . . Which is 
the real Truman? .. . Harry Truman still 
wasn't ready to say. 


The game. Although ‘the President of- 
ficially was keeping himself on the po- 
litical side lines, there was ample evi- 
dence of his interest in what was going 
on... Truman’s friends were dabbling 
in presidential politics in several States 
. . . Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Min- 
nesota, already had filed in that State’s 
presidential primary . . . Senator Brien 
McMahon, of Connecticut, was entered 
in Illinois, then withdrew, asking his 
boosters to stick with Truman . . . There 
was other political maneuvering. 

About such things, Washington poli- 
ticians had a theory: Truman’s friends 
were doing all they could to retain con- 
trol of State delegations for next sum- 
mers Democratic National Convention 
. . . If they could succeed, they'd have 
the votes ready should the President 
run again .. . If he decided to step out, 
they'd have the edge when the time 
came to pick his successor on the ticket. 


That budget. The 85.4-billion-dollar 
budget Mr. Truman sent to Congress last 
week is a record-breaking document in 
more ways than one. . . For example: 


It contains 1,222 pages—a Truman 
record=and it’s bigger than the average 
mail-order catalogue. 

It weighs 5 pounds, 2 ounces—another 
record, 

It is so complex that it contains a 
special six-page supplement—a_ glossary 
of “budgetese” to define such terms as 
“appropriation,” “expenditures” and “ob- 
ligational authority.” 

And it sells for $5 a copy—a dollar 
more than last year’s edition. 


Big production number. Congres- 
sional investigations, often dull, frequent- 
ly turn out to be among the best shows 
in America . . . But they aren’t free shows 

. Tax payers, who foot the bill, learned 
last week that they can be quite expen- 
sive . . . In the Senate alone this year, 
investigations will add up to something 
like a million-dollar production, in seven 
acts with added attractions . . . By week 
end, the Senate had authorized or had 
under consideration: 

$190,000 to pay for investigating 
the armed forces. 

$139,000 to check into labor-man- 
agement relations. 

$97,000 to carry on its search for 
Communists and their friends. 

$75,000 to inquire into elections. 

$50,000 to investigate Agriculture 

Department handling of grain stor- 

age. 

$15,000 to make a study of crime 
in the District of Columbia. 

Senator George D. Aiken (Rep.), of 
Vermont, looked over the bills and wor- 
ried that Congress might be getting it- 
self into the same shape it criticizes in 
other parts of the Government—too many 
people on the pay roll . . . “There must be 
a stopping point somewhere,” he said. 

But nobody thought it had been 
reached yet In an election year 
there will be no shortage of charges, 
countercharges and public hearings on 
Capitol Hill. 
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° | “HAVE WE CONSIDERED EVERY ANGLE, GENTLEMEN?” 


Europe 
For Eos! 

ITTLE Billy’s thoughtful attitude is one you'd do well Many other advantages are grouped under Hardware 
to adopt when you're reviewing your workmen's com- Mutuals policy back of the policy®. It provides you with the 
,0.CH vensation insurance. Why? Because the service you receive services of our Loss Prevention Department in eliminating 
oe wn affect not only the morale of your employes, but your the causes of accidents... plus fast, friendly, nationwide, 
“7 | own peace of mind. day-and-night service. And consider this, too—over 

Ask your friendly, capable Hardware Mutuals representa- $100,000,000 in dividends has been returned to Hardware 
), N. WE tive to explain the benefits of Hardware Mutuals service which Mutuals policyholders to date. 
1g more and more employers are enjoying each year. ew Why not get complete information on Hardware 
«“¢4 You will be interested to know that Hardware = ©, ammuyat * = Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance? All 
* a Mutuals rank among the leaders in promptness of paying os * youneed do is phone Western Union by number, ask for 

aims to injured employes. This promptness helps =," | Operator 25, and say you want the name and address 
sd speed their recovery by relieving financial worry. - ‘ttn * of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative ! 
. * 
Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 
i Hardware M l 
7 ardware Mutuals. 
ngton « 


natotia Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


1, Ohé 
m= HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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COAL PUTS THE PLENTY 








In THIS LAND OF PLENTY! 


Thanks to coal, America has plenty of refrigerators, 
stoves, autos, even TV sets, for coal is essential in mak- 
ing the steel that goes into them. America gets 
slacteeli=. -a-plenty—thanks again to coal, which sup- 
plies our utilities with 70% of their fuel. And most of this 
nation’s great plenty of fine products is made in fac- 
tories that use bituminous coal for power! 

Coal will continue to supply all the heat, light and 
power America needs. Of America’s entire fuel reserves, 
92% is coal and America’s mines are the most efficient in 
the world! 

Are you responsible for choosing a fuel to generate 
power in a factory—to heat a home or other building? 


Then think of the many advantages of bituminous coal! 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


 Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 

dependable! 

Dependable supply assures price stability! 


yw 
A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 


FOR Economy gy AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


In sizing things up, you can be quite sure of this much: 

Inflation is to run on, at least for a year or two. Deflation is not a 
foreseeable prospect. Arms business, rising strongly, assures that. 

Armament will not level off before late 1953 or decline before 1954. 

Wage rates are going to rise. Salaries are, too. Prices will go up with 
costs. Price rises, however, probably will be moderate. 

A flow of cash out of Washington at a rate of 80 billion dollars a year 
assures those things. The cash flow will reach and pass that level. 








Troubles, rising, also are on the side of inflation. 

Truce seems a fading prospect in Korea. War, there, may flare again. 

Revolt is stirring in Tunisia, threatening in Morocco where U.S. has its 
North African bases. Revolt in Egypt is a danger. 

War goes on in Indo-China. Underground war continues in Malaya. 

Revolt in Nepal is just a signal of trouble ahead for India. 

Communists are on the offensive all through Asia and Arab areas. U.S. is 
putting all of its emphasis upon Western Europe where "Commies" are quiet. U.S. 
diplomats and planners are outsmarted again, still on the defensive. 





Russia, winning the “cold war," is not going to start a fight with U.S. 

U.S., arming against Russia, may end up with nobody big to fight. 

China's Communists, goading U.S. in Korea, might be tempting fate. 

This country, planning to pour 183 billion dollars into rearmament in a 
S-year period, may not always be willing to sit on its arms while sending its 
youth to fight Chinese hordes at a disadvantage. It has not previously been in 
the national character to accept being shoved around by other people. 

Either somebody is going to get hurt or U.S. will need to revise its ideas 
of how a cold war should be fought. All emphasis now is on armament, none on 
wayS to beat Communists at their own game of revolution. 








If big figures mean anything to you any more..... 

Taxes, netting 62.7 billions now, will net 71 billions in next year. 
Spending, over all, at 71 billions this year, will go up to 85 billions. 
Armed forces, spending 40 billions now, will spend 51 billions. 

Aid abroad, now at 7 billions, will go up to 11 billions. 

Qutgo is to exceed income by 8 billions this year, 14.4 next. 











Taxes will not be raised higher to help cover the deficit. 
Tax "take" now is to amount to $472 for every man, woman and child. It was 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


$40 when taxes seemed so high under the New Deal. It would need to go to $563 
to balance the budget ahead. It was $313 at the World War II peak. 
| Borrowing by Government will increase. Debt, again, is to shoot up. 
Interest rates, almost surely, will move up more as Government finds that 
it must compete with other borrowers for money. Savings-bond terms by late 1952 
or early 1953 probably will be made more attractive. 

Taxpayers are about squeezed dry. Lenders want more for their money. 
U.S. may be at, or even past, the point at which it can shoulder the 








burdens of the outside world and still remain solvent over the longer run. 





Universal military training appears to be blocked. UMT is up against a 





Stone wall of church and college opposition. Its promotion is bad, too. 

Draft will continue to be the means for Supplying the armed forces. 

UMT, even if enacted, would be a token operation. Youths, after a 6-month 
training program, then would take their chance 'on draft for 18 months. 

Draft Act has 4 more years to run. Draft calls are in a rising trend and 
will continue in a rising trend through 1952. Man-power needs will grow later 
this year as large numbers complete their two-year service. 








Youths still must make their plans on basis of two years of military 





Service. The time is not in sight when six months of UMT will be enough. 


Truman intent still is not to run in '52. Truman aim, if possible, is to 
draft Fred Vinson, Chief Justice, as the party's nominee. 








Adlai Stevenson, Illinois Governor, is a “Stop Kefauver" figure. 





Estes Kefauver, Tennessee Senator, definitely is bothering the regular 





Democrats around the White House. Kefauver candidacy is real. It may not be 
successful, but it can stir things up in the Democratic Party. 


Taft-Eisenhower contest among Republicans is getting quite hot. 





Taft, out front, is finding it harder to make new gains. "Ike," just 

getting well started, bumps against a lot of Taft Support in the party. 
There is always the chance that this contest may end in deadlock. 
Dark horses, several of them, are to play this hunch. 





Whoever the next President, he will run a growing country. 
Population prospect, as the Census Bureau projects it, is one of steady 





growth. "Medium" projection, which probably is low, points to this: 

People in U.S., by 1960, will number about 170 million. Ona “high" basis, 
the number is set at 180 million for 1960 against 151.6 in 1950. 

Population gain, on the lower basis, would be 17.6 million. That's as many 
people as there are in New England plus 8 Mountain States, with Kansas, Delaware 








and the Dakotas thrown in. U.S. really is growing. 


California is to gain 3.5 million more people, as Census sees it. By 1960 
it will pass 14 million. New York gains 1.3 million to 16.3 million. 

Texas is down for another million, up to 8.7 million. Florida, gaining 
another million, will be up to 3.7 million. Pennsylvania is to fall far back of 
California, at 11.2 million by 1960. Illinois and Ohio keep fourth and fifth 
places, but with Texas pushing Ohio for fifth place. Indiana is to push ahead 
of Missouri to take over eleventh place. Trends are up all over. 
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Let Audograph net you two more hours a day 


What’s on the way up in your office? Paper work. Your _ tation—28 typewritten pages. The exclusive electro- 
secretary’s salary. The pressure on you to get things matic index shows your secretary message length 
done. And above all, more time is needed for today’s and indicates corrections. One-lever control is all 
bigger job. you need to operate—no complicated adjustments. 
But put the versatile GRAY AUDOGRAPH to work And while you soundwrite conferences, sales reports, 
for you and office output is increased up to 30%. letters, memos, your secretary is free to handle de- 
You save time—up to two hours a day—because it’s tails that used to eat up your valuable time. 
the simplest, easiest-to-operate dictation system of all. Mail the coupon today...find out how you, too, 
The AUDOGRAPH plastic disc holds an hour’s dic- can save up to two hours a day! — 


Features make it finest 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 

Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet A-2 

“Manpower—starts with YOU!” 
NAME 


NDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
ied Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 

da: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
atporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 


: STREET 
countries, TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 






























Why Politicians Like Favorite Sons . . . Congress Cool 
On Helping India . . . Korea: Acheson Optimism Fades 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, was annoyed when some of- 
ficial in the British Foreign Office 
pulled the rug out from under him 
after he had expressed his antago- 
nism to the Chinese Communists. It 
came as a surprise when an official in 
London told newspapermen that the 
Prime Minister really did not know 
what he was talking about. 


x * * 


When Mr. Churchill finally agreed 
to a U. S. admiral as commander of 
allied forces in the North Atlantic, he 
really gave the signal for this country 
to go ahead with development of 
bases in Greenland, Iceland, the 
Azores and Bermuda. 


xk 


Mr. Truman’s trial balloon on Gov- 
ernor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois for 
the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion in 1952 has failed to spark en- 
thusiasm among party leaders up to 
date. Mr. Truman is pictured as feel- 
ing that the party needs someone 
from outside Washington to heal 
party wounds. 


x & & 


Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, 
is surprising his party by the show of 
strength he is turning up in the grass 
roots. The White House group no 
longer is laughing at the Tennessee 
“crime buster” as a candidate. 


x * * 


Senator Brien McMahon, of Connect- 
icut, withdrew from the Illinois Dem- 
ocratic primary when advance “dope” 
showed he might lose to Kefauver. 
The President, who pushed McMa- 
hon into the race, still resents the way 
the Kefauver crime _ investigation 
helped defeat Senator Scott Lucas in 
Illinois two years ago. 


x k * 


White House strategists are relying 
on an old, established technique when 
they encourage “favorite son” nomi- 
nations in_ presidential primaries. 
Point is that a favorite son is an or- 
ganization candidate. Convention del- 


8 


Whispers 


egates pledged to him can therefore 
be controlled and shifted to the No. I 
party choice as needed. 


x & * 


Senator Robert Taft is somewhat dis- 
turbed at the reaction within the Re- 
publican Party to the attacks on Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower by some of the 
Senator’s top aides. There seems to be 
a kickback to the suggestion that 
“Tke” really is a renegade Democrat 
trying to get into the Republican 
Party. 


x k * 


A few months ago the British were of- 
fered a long-term contract by U. S. to 
buy crude rubber at 54 cents a pound. 
They turned down the offer. Now 
crude rubber sells at around 50 cents 
and is headed lower as synthetic rub- 
ber at 26 cents a pound is available 
in rising volume. 
x * * 

Wartime Lend-Lease in its second 
year, at 7 billion dollars, was 1 bil- 


lion less than President Truman is 
asking Congress to approve for the 
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second year of military aid in th 
“cold war.” Lend-Lease later rose to 
yearly peak of 15 billion and leader 
in Congress are wondering what a fe 
more years of military aid will & 
Military plus economic aid alread: 
is scheduled at 11 billion. 





* &£& *€ 


Chester Bowles, U.S. Ambassador t 
India, got a very cool reception fron 
leaders of both parties in Congress fo 
his idea of giving 250 million dollar 
a year to India for the next four o 
five years. Mr. Bowles discovered 
feeling that leaders in India migh 
show a little less friendliness ‘to Chi 
nese and Russian Communists be 
fore expecting much more help. 


x * * 


Leaders in Congress, trying to put 
over universal military training, com- 
plain privately that the “tricky” tac: 
tics of the Pentagon are _ hurting 
chances of approval. The defense es: 
tablishment, as Congressmen see it, 
is trying to dress up UMT and sell it 
for something that it really isn’t. 


* & «& 


The MacArthur plan for dealing wit! 
Chinese Communists is being duste 
off again by U. S. military planner 
just about one year after the Genera 
was fired for suggesting it. Genera 
MacArthur himself feels that the de 
lay of one year, permitting Com 
munists to build up, makes the plat 
he suggested out of date. 


x k * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 
and his aides who have been opti 
mistic about making a truce with 
Communists in Korea, now are be 
coming discouraged. 


x &k * 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of th 
U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, and his fei 
low staff chiefs are increasingly ur 
comfortable as it becomes clearer thé 
they have had their legs pulled by th 
Communists. This country’s militar 
chieftains bit hard on the Commun: 
hint of a truce in Korea. 
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You’d wait a long time 
for this daily train to pass! 


Every day this nation’s cross country gas pipe lines 
deliver about 19 billion cubic feet of natural gas. 
That is equivalent in heat energy to a coal train 20 
thousand cars long! Imagine! 


This gives you an idea of how our industry and 
homes depend on gas... and on its amazing network 
of coast-to-coast pipe lines that today comprise one 
of America’s major fuel distribution systems. Still, 
we're not delivering nearly enough gas to do all the 
important jobs for which this low-cost fuel is so 
critically needed. 


Recognizing this, the men who head up America’s 
over-all pattern of defense production are clearing 
the way for expanded pipe line facilities—new lines, 
increased capacities, and the additional power needed 
to push the fuel from the producing fields to wherever 
it will do the most good! 


Ever since the start of the gas industry, Cooper- 
Bessemer has specialized in building the huge gas en- 


gines that power the hundreds of pipe line compressor 
stations. Today we're building them at a greater rate 
than ever before . . . better than ever before because of 
the new ideas constantly being worked out and applied 
by one of America’s o/dest engine builders. 
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From raw material to Wumber, please ?' 


This fiery snake, like its companion on the left, 
is On its way to bring you the operator’s “Number, 
please?” or the humming invitation of the dial tone. 
It is red-hot copper at one stage of being drawn 
into telephone wire by Western Electric. 


Besides wire and cable, we make telephones, 
switchboards and all sorts of telephone equipment 
—and have done so for 70 years since we became 
the manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System. 


This long experience, together with the close 
partnership that exists between ourselves, the Bell 
telephone companies and Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, enables us to produce whatever is needed in 
the most economical way. 


Western Electric’s purpose is to keep quality of 
equipment up and its cost down. This has helped 
you get the world’s most dependable telephone 
service at the lowest possible cost. 
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REALSTORY OF 
NEW ATOM WEAPONS 


Superpower for Land, Sea and Air 


What's in the U.S. atomic arsenal? 

Developments in the fast-growing atom 
industry—already one of America’s biggest 
—have gone far beyond the bomb. Weapons 
to knock out a few troops or obliterate whole 
cities are ready now. ‘Death dust” is in the 
works. Atom-powered ships, planes, guided 


Atomic-energy business is in the multibil- 
lion-dollar class now, and expanding. Produc- 
tion bottlenecks may annoy the new industry 
at some point in the future. But they will not 
be bottlenecks in ideas or in raw materials 
for arms. Here is a detailed report on what 
can be told, without violating security, about 





missiles are close to reality. 


New atomic weapons—described by 
President Truman as “fantastic”—are com- 
iig into sight. They are weapons fash- 
ined as the basic arms for war of the 
future. U. S. will be out in front in their 
production, 

The atom, right now, is being har- 
nesed for widespread use by all three of 
the armed services. New weapons are 
designed for the Army, for the Navy, 
tor the Air Force. Some of these weap- 
ois, in experimental form, have been 
sted. Many more are on their way, 
‘heir basic design set. Competition 
mong the armed forces in the race to 
gt atomic weapons already is begun. 





COMING CARRIER 
++. to deliver atomic bombs 
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America’s atomic future. 


A great new expansion of the atomic 
industry is being placed before Congress 
for approval, to provide facilities for pro- 
duction of these new weapons. That ex- 
pansion plan, calling for 5 to 6 billion 
dollars in new facilities, will be ap- 
proved. It may even exceed the scope 
already outlined by the White House. 
Expansion is coming on top of 2.5 billion 
dollars invested in atomic plants and 
equipment to date, and another 2.5-bil- 
lion-dollar expansion program now under 
way. The industry, in other words, will 
double and then redouble in size. 

The goal is an arsenal of land, air and 
sea weapons that will make the U.S. im- 





ae 


‘HYDROGEN HIGHWAY’ 
. to feed atomic plants 





pregnable and capable of waging atomic 
war overseas that will stop any aggressor. 
Air Force weapons, as planned now, 
are the most spectacular. For example: 
Hydrogen bombs, for use by the stra- 
tegic air arm, will be the world’s most 
potent weapons when fully developed. 
Productive facilities already are designed 
and construction begun on a 1.25-billion- 
dollar plant for turning out H-bomb ma- 
terials near Aiken, §.C. Destructive pow- 
er of these bombs will be hundreds or 
thousands of times as great as that of 
conventional atom bombs. 
Atom-powered aircraft also are on 
order by the Air Force, with contracts 
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—Dept. of Defense, UP-Acme 
SUBMERGED SUB 
. . . to dispatch atomic torpedoes 
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let. These planes are years away. But, 
when built, they will revolutionize much 
of air warfare by being able to circle 
the globe without refueling and at high 
speed. That will reduce sharply or even 
end the need for overseas air bases, for 
fighter escorts, even for large fleets of 
bomber aircraft. 

Pilotless aircraft with atomic war- 
heads are further along, well beyond 
the experimental stage. These aircraft, 
in effect, are guided missiles of a highly 
effective type. An air squadron now is 
organized and training in their use. In 
wartime, they can be “fired” at enemy 
targets hundreds of miles away and 
guided to those targets with great ac- 
curacy by remote control. 

Specialized atom bombs are well 
along, too. Several varieties already have 
been tested in recent months. With them, 
airmen will have atomic weapons to blast 
both large and small targets—enemy sup- 
ply centers, factories, troop concentra- 
tions, ships, submarine pens, important 
bridges, rail lines, even individual tanks. 

Radioactive dust, a wholly new de- 
vice that will be even more potent than 
the poison gas of World War I, is in sight 
as an air weapon. It will make any area 
deadly, untenable for an enemy ground 
army. With this weapon, airmen expect 
to be able to contaminate an aggressor’s 
line of advance, bring his invasion to an 
abrupt halt on the ground. Enemy war 
factories, moreover, can be made to 
evacuate all their workers for prolonged 
periods by the use of this radiological 
weapon, when perfected. Entire cities 
may be forced to evacuate, with no 
physical destruction to be repaired later 
and with little or no loss of life, by a 
simple warning that radioactive dust will 
be spread over the area. 

Navy weapons of several types, 
meanwhile, are being planned to keep 
abreast of Air Force progress in the 
atomic field. 

Atomic-missile ships, able to stand 
off enemy shores and lob in guided mis- 
siles with atomic warheads, are being de- 
veloped as one radical new weapon. These 
ships with their missiles, already de- 
signed, will provide mobile bases for at- 
tack anywhere in the world. Traveling at 
supersonic speeds, the missiles will be 
able to deliver atomic destruction with 
virtually no danger of being intercepted 
before reaching the enemy target. 

Carrier-based atom bombers, in the 
meantime, already are capable of mak- 
ing atomic attacks from existing aircraft 
carriers. Present AJ-type Navy bombers 
can deliver atom bombs 600 miles or 
more from their carriers and then re- 
turn to their ships. That means that car- 
riers in the Mediterranean now could 
conduct atomic raids on Russia’s vital oil 
and steel areas in the South. When the 
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THEY CAN TRAVEL NONSTOP AROUND THE WORLD: 
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THEY CAN DEMOLISH CITIES AND FACTORY AREAS: | ii 
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new carrier Forrestal is completed, heav- 
ier bombers can be carried and these 
raids can be made much farther inland, 
covering most of Asia from offshore posi- 
tions along its coasts. 

Atom-powered aircraft carriers, 
moreover, are being planned to increase 
that threat. The Navy expects to have an 
atom-powered carrier operating by 1960. 
It will be capable of circling the globe 
without refueling, and at high speed. 
With sustained high speed, it will be able 
to outrun most attackers, submarine or 
surface, and thus may be able to operate 
alone. With very long range, it will not 
need refueling bases or servicing by slow 
tankers. It will be armed with atomic 
weapons. Its planes will be the long- 
range type, able to attack any land area 
in the world from an offshore position. 

Atom-powered submarines are next 
in line. The first is scheduled to be de- 
livered in 1954, with plans already made 
for building the second. These sub- 
marines will have immense range, will 
be capable of circling the globe under 
water. Their speed will be far greater 
than that of present submarines. As a 
result, they will be far less vulnerable 
to attack, far more deadly in hit-and-run 
operations against enemy ships, other 
submarines, shore installations. In addi- 
tion, plans now are to equip them with 
atomic guided missiles, when perfected, 
so that they can appear suddenly at night 
off enemy shores and direct a surprise 
atomic attack on coastal cities and war 
industry. 

Atomic torpedoes are included in 
Navy plans, too. These torpedoes, bear- 
ing atomic warheads, actually will be 
the first sure-fire device for sinking or 
blowing up an enemy ship with the first 
try. Where a well-built naval ship now 
can absorb several hits by the most pow- 
erful conventional torpedoes or by air 
bombardment, no ship can survive one 
direct, underwater atomic hit. Accuracy 
of the new torpedoes will be greatly im- 
proved, too, with built-in devices for 
guiding them from the submarines. 

Atomic mines are being planned to 
serve the same function by being 
“planted” in enemy harbors, and before 
enemy submarine pens. This weapon, 
when developed, would be expected 
effectively to bottle up most enemy ship- 
ping and might destroy enemy sub- 
marine packs before they could leave 
their home waters. 

Army weapons, the latest to enter 
the armed forces’ atomic planning race, 
may turn out to have the biggest etfect 
on future warfare. 

Atomic howitzers, for example, could 
prevent the mass attacks used by Com- 
munist forces in Korea. They can—when 
available—greatly reduce the advantage 
that Communist land armies have in 
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Where the Atom Industry Is Booming 





RICHLAND, WASH. 





Huge atomic facilities at Hanford 


plant undergoing major expansion. 


DENVER, COLO. 





Radioactive materials to be 
processed by a new plant 
in Rocky Flats area. 


GRANTS, N. MEX. 


Ore-processing plant to 
be built in this area 
for producing uranium. 





EL PASO, TEX. 


Atomic-artillery battalion being 
trained by the Army at Fort Bliss. 





sheer numbers of men, both in Europe 
and Asia. These howitzers, capable of 
firing atomic shells, already are in the 
experimental stage. Congressmen have 
seen the model of one. The atomic shells 
have been tested recently in Nevada. A 
battalion of troops at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
now is being especially trained in the use 
of these atomic howitzers and atomic 
missiles. 

Atomic guided missiles, in fact, are 
planned to operate hand-in-hand with 
that artillery. Army missiles are to be of 
various sizes, with various ranges for 
blasting targets from 10 to, say, 200 
miles away. Where atomic howitzer shells 
will be exploded high over the heads of 
masses of men at the front, missiles will 
be aimed at supply dumps and support 
installations at the enemy's rear. Given 
a large enough supply of these missiles 
and shells, Army planners believe they 
can wreck any attacking army before its 
full force is even seen by U.S. infantry 
on the ground. 

Radiological weapons, meanwhile, 
are on drawing boards of the Army as 
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GROTON, CONN. 


— 





Atomic submarine being built under 
contract by the Electric Boat Co. 


WELDON SPRING, MO. 


Army atomic weapons 

being developed by 

a new secret facility 

at ordnance plant here. # 


PADUCAH, KY. 


Uranium-processing plant 


being built near here at 
cost of half a billion dollars. 








FORT WORTH, TEX. 





Atom-powered aircraft 
being designed by 


Consolidated Vultee here. 


well as the Air Force. As a tactical 
weapon, radioactive gas or dust can be 
spread across the front lines to block an 
enemy advance. It could also be used, as 
atomic planners see it, to clear out an 
enemy strong point, even to force whole 
armies to evacuate their positions. Army 
planners believe it could stop any attack 
on Western Europe, for example, no 
matter how large an army is used by an 
aggressor. 

The lid, in other words, is of develop- 
ment of atomic weapons. All three of 
the armed services have plans to harness 
the atom for basic new weapons. Each 
knows what it wants for the initial stages 
of the real atomic age. No one service 
is to have a monopoly, or even a near 
monopoly, on the atom’s military use. 

The big problems, as a result, no 
longer lie in how to make more and bet- 
ter bombs, but in how to build up the 
productive facilities for a whole new 
array of atomic weapons. 

Raw materials, apparently, are no 
longer a limiting factor. The United 
States has access to the world’s most 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Uranium-ore refinery to be built 
on a 1,200-acre site near city, 


OAK RIDGE, TENN. 


Big atomic plant undergoing 
major expansion program. 








AIKEN, S.C. 


Hydrogen bomb to be 
built in billion-dollar 
production plant 

started near here. 
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productive sources, and new sources art 
becoming available. 

Uranium now can be extracted fron 
phosphate rock, for example, as a by: 
product of large-scale fertilizer manufac 
ture. This new source will supplemen' 
growing U.S. supplies of uranium ore. An 
other supplementary source is in residues 
from gold production in South Africa 

Domestic sources of uranium ore alq 
being increased at the same time. The 
ore-bearing region of the Colorado pl 
teau is being extended, a new produc 
tion plant being built there. A big new 
uranium deposit has been discovered it 
Canada. And greatly improved method: 
of extracting uranium from low-grade 
domestic ores are being developed. 

All of this, together with large sup 
plies of uranium coming in from the Bel 
gian Congo, means enough raw matena 
to produce thousands of atomic artillen 
shells, other thousands of warheads fo 
missiles, torpedoes, mines and_ rockets 
plus enough to power atomic ships, sub 
marines and planes. The fact is that ther 
is no practical limit to the number 0 
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~ Industrial Giant: Billions a Year for Atoms 


$400,000,000 


cs 


tomic weapons that can be produced, 
far as potential raw material is con- 
cemed, 

Its in other fields that the bottlenecks 
eur. 

Plant facilities are the big bottleneck 
it this time. The plan is to quadruple 
the atomic industry’s investment in plant 
ud equipment, from 2.5 billions now 
0 10 billions or more within five years. 
But these facilities are highly compli- 
ted. They require machinery of special 
pes. They must be built to order, with 
yecial protection from radiation and 
her hazards. And they require vast 
amounts of scarce metals and scarce 
tketric power. 

To add, in effect, three new sets of 
ttomic installations, each as large as the 
present nation-wide network of atom 
luilities, U.S. is faced with this situa- 
ton: The atomic program already eats 
wp half of all the stainless-steel tubing 
produced in this country. Its demand 
ot nickel and sulphur already is so 
age as to threaten all other users of 
ose materials. Present atomic plants 
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(annual rates for years ending June 30) 





soon will be using as much electric power 
as all of New York City and will need 
much more. Scientific man power now 
is in critically short supply and will be 
needed in far larger numbers if the 
atomic industry is to expand successfully. 
That includes physicists, technicians, 
chemists, even machinists. 

Bottlenecks, as a result, soon will ap- 
pear in both men and facilities. 

Competition among the services 
thus is in store, with production of atomic 
weapons rising rapidly, but not rapidly 
enough to fill all requirements of all 
three—Army, Navy and Air Force. 

Which service will fare best and 
which will be left behind in the coming 
race for atomic weapons actually will 
depend less on the military planners 
than on the umpires—probably the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Air Force, with a 
head start of experience in atom bomb- 
ing, hopes to keep its lead with the new 
weapons. But the Navy already is hint- 
ing that it can do anything the Air Force 
can do with the atom, plus a few other 
things like driving ships with atomic 
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power. The Army, however, claims that 
it is the biggest potential user of atomic 
weapons—that the ground is where the 
real fighting goes on and where atomic 
shells and missiles are expected to be 
needed in quantity. 

What’s happening to the atomic in- 
dustry itself, meanwhile, is indicated 
by the budget figures, past and planned. 
Born in wartime, when money was poured 
lavishly into development of a bomb, 
the industry had its first “normal” year 
from July, 1945, through June, 1946. In 
that year, it spent 418 million dollars. 
This level of spending was doubled in 
the year ended last June, when 897 mil- 
lions was expended. This year, spending 
is at a rate of 1.7 billions, or doubled 
again. Within two years, spending rate is 
expected to be doubled a third time, 
when it will reach 3 billions yearly. 

But the outcome, on the basis of plans 
now laid, is to be a whole new array of 
weapons for this country’s land, sea and 
air forces. The prospects, moreover, are 
that all of these weapons will be in op- 
eration by the end of this decade. 
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TAX PER PERSON: UP 120 TIMES 


Only $3.88 in 1900—Rising to $472 in 1953 





No wonder taxes seem high. budgets were unbalanced and Congres 

: d | T H d fe balked at increasing taxes. 
The bill for each man, woman Fe era ax eaas ror After that came World War II, 4 
and child is greater now than the Stratosphere “ag peak rates in that war, the “take” ave, 


x ; aged $313 for each person in the popu 
per capita income 20 years ago. “rg ) lation. To many people this seemed t 
Federal taxes averaged $3.88 (Per Capita in U. S.) be about the limit. By 1950, the county 
er person in 1900. They were had managed to get taxes down to $25¢ 
P P d $475 a head. That was still around six times 
up to $50 by World War | an the tax for each person in 1940, 
hit $313 in World War Il. Now $450 
they are to take $472, average. 




















“hot war” of 1941-45. Taxes in the yea 


Now there is a “cold war.” It is proy- 
ing more burdensome, taxwise, than th 

That's the big reason Congress 
frowns on any new tax boost. 


If you wonder why taxes hurt much 





that ended last June 30 had reached , 
record high of $327 for each person it 
the country. But they are going stil 
higher. In the present year, ending nex! 
June 30, taxes will average $426 for eacl 


more now than ever before, you can person in the land. In the coming year, 





find the reason in a few telltale ending June 30, 1953, the average tax 
figures. for each person is expected to go to $472, 
Tax “take” of the Federal Government $350 on the basis of budget estimates. 
alone, in the year beginning next July, This sharp rise in taxes per person 
will amount to $472 for each man, comes from the three increases in tax 


rates that were made at Mr. Truman's 
request since the start of the Korean 
war. Congress raised taxes on individuals 
and corporations in 1950 and also in that 
year imposed ‘an excess-profits tax on 
business firms. In 1951, Congress voted 
a second increase in taxes on individual 
and corporation incomes. These mark 
the steepest tax increases on record. 

Thus, in little more than 50 years, 
taxes per person will have multiplied 
120 times. Altogether, the people are 
expected to provide 76 billion dollars 
for the ier: in the year begin- 
ning next July That is half again as 
much money as _ people were asked 
to contribute to Government at the peak 
of World War II. It is eight times a 
much as the Government spent in the 
most lavish years of the New Deal and 
more than 13 times as much as the Gov- 
ernment collected in those years. 

The tax trend since World War II has 
been sharply different from the trend 
that followed World War I. Ten yeals 
after the first war, the Government had 
managed to cut in half the tax levied tor 
each person in the population. Now. 
eight vears after the second war, the 
Government is levying a tax that is $159 
per person higher than at the war pe ak. 
If the budget were to balance, the ta\ 
would have to go $250 above the war 


woman and child in the nation. Back in 
1931 that was about the average per 
capita national income—the total amount $300 
of money received for each man, woman 
and. child. 
\fter taking the equivalent of $472 
from each individual in all kinds of fed- 
eral taxes, the Government still will fall $250 
t4.4 billion dollars short of having 
enough money to pay its estimated bills. 
It will borrow these dollars. If raised by 
taxes instead of borrowing, the tax “take” 
then would amount to $563 for each 
person, That is more than the per capita 4200 
income for the relatively prosperous 
peacetime year of 1939, 
How taxes have skyrocketed into the 
stratosphere can be seen from the chart 
on this page. $150 
At the turn of the century, in 1900, 
the country could pay its expenses by 
taking only $3.88 a year for every man, 
woman and child. There was no tax on 
incomes then. The money needed to — $99 
pay the Government’s bills, aside from 
customs duties, were a few excises on 
such things as liquor and tobacco. 
At the peak of World War I, taxes got 
up to $50 per person. There was then a $50 
tax on incomes. Taxes seemed very high, 
and there was pressure to reduce them. 
After World War I they fell and, by 
1930, were down to $25 a person. 
Then the New Deal came. Taxes rose. 9 time peak for each person. " 
gves 
By 1940, at the peak of New Deal taxes, , : Fahy 5A i These figures explain why Cong wt 
the Government was levying an average 1900 "10 °20 °30 "40°45 ‘50 93 balks at sending taxes stil] further . 


tax of $40 on each person. Even so, (Years Ending June 30) oe) =the stratosphere. 
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WEALTHY?..NO... WISE! 


You can fly Capital Airlines today at even lower fares than you could 10 or 20 years ago. 


“jes Yes, the dollar you spend for air travel takes you a lot farther today 


and with greater speed, comfort and dependability. & 
Over 500 Flights Daily Between 75 Mayor Cities. Wh 


Girard Perregaux, Ollicial Watch For reservations, call your travel agent or... AIRLINES 
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modern classic 








Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic Super Drive, GM Hydraulic Steering and Above, Oldsmobile Ninety-Fight 4-Door Sedan. A General Motors Product. 


Custom-Lounge Cushions optional at extra cost. Equipment, 


accessories, and trim illustrated subject to change witho..i notice. 





N — W q ROCKET a This is a “Classic’”’—a “Classic” by Oldsmobile! This is the 
magnificent new Ninety-Eight! Never before has any Oldsmobile 
fl " Ks approached this car in beauty, in action, in all-around luxury! 
/¢/e Ly =~ eg AL ny r 2 
Phe extended rear deck gives the Oldsmobile a new “long look” — 
a classic new beauty all its own! It’s classic in action, too, with 
FOR 1952 Oldsmobile’s amazing new 160 horsepower “Rocket” Engine! 
Oldsmobile’s new Hydra-Matic Super Drive adds a brand new “Super 
Range for brilliant new performance! New Hydraulic Steering takes 
out the effort—leaves in the “feel” of the wheel! You vide on luxurious 
new “Custom-Lounge” Cushions! Interiors are far and away the 
finest in the history of Oldsmobile! This is a modern motoring 


“Classic” in every wonderful way—Oldsmobile’s Ninety- Eight foi 1952! 
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ls a President the people’s 
hoice? Only if he’s the politi- 
ians’ choice, too. Voters have 
ittle to say about who runs. 
Picking a nominee starts way 
own in the townships. Politi- 
ians are in charge there. They 
y in charge through the coun- 
ies, States and national conven- 
ions. 

Voters get their turn after 
Ipdliticians set the stage. 














Politicians, not voters, decide who 
gts a chance to run for President of 
te United States. The voters, every 
pur years, as in 1952, only get a 
hance to decide which man, of those 
elected by the politicians, they pre- 
et for the job. 

The show that candidates put on for 
he public, prior to the national conven- 
ions, is mere shadowboxing. They hope, 
y attracting popular support, to win 
he attention of the few politicians who 
mally do the choosing. 

President Truman holds control of the 
democratic Party machinery. He has the 
power to reward or punish party work- 
as. The Democratic nomination, there- 
fre, depends more on the nod of Mr. 
uman than on any other factor. The 
hesident, moreover, says that he has as 
uch right to try to name the next presi- 
ential nominee as any other citizen. 
enator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, is 
ut for the nomination, but he faces the 
ad fact that his candidacy is under a 
andicap unless the President withdraws 
biections to him. 

On the Republican side, Senator 
obert A. Taft, of Ohio, claims that he 
as his party’s nomination in the bag. 
me Taft leader says that he alone has 
83 Convention votes in his hand at the 
resent time. Other candidates are mak- 
ng equally positive claims. Yet not a 
ingle delegate to the National Conven- 
tion has been chosen. None will be until 
March 11 in New Hampshire. 

All of this raises a question about 
how a presidential candidate really is 
chosen and how a President finally is 
elected. i 

In the whole process, from the present 
to the balloting next November 4 and 
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OW A PRESIDENT IS CHOSEN 


Politicians Pick Two Men, People Take One 





—-Black Star 


POLITICIANS MEET... 
. » . fo narrow the field 


on to the final choice of a President in 
the electoral college, the voter gets no 
chance to vote directly for or against 
any individual for President. The part 
that is played by the voter is indirect 
throughout. 

In the end, presidential electors, if 
they wish, can vote against the expressed 
desires of the voters in their State. On 
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VOTERS CHOOSE... 
. . only indirectly 


two or three occasions individual electors 
have done so. 

It is in the choice of party candidates 
for the Presidency, however, that the 
voters’ role is least decisive and that 
of the politicians most decisive. 

The candidates for President are 
named in party conventions. These will 
be held in July in Chicago. Here dele- 
gates from all the States will decide 
among the claims of the candidates of 
the two parties and pick presidential 
candidates. But the delegates who do 
the choosing either are politicians them- 
selves or are speaking for the politicians. 
This makes it important for voters to 
understand how delegates are selected 
and what power they have. 

Almost half of the delegates to nation- 
al conventions are chosen by the poli- 
ticians through a State convention sys- 
tem. In 32 of the 48 States, the dele- 
gates are picked by party machinery 
that reaches down to the precincts. These 
32 States furnish more than 575 of the 
almost 1,200 delegates in each party. 

And most of these 575 delegates are 
hand-picked by the politicians in the 
32 States, operating through a maze of 
State and district and county commit- 
tees that the parties have created to 
reach the voters. Ordinarily, these com- 
mittees operate in presenting candidates 
to the voters. But, in presidential elec- 
tion years, they act for the voters in 
choosing a candidate. 

This network of committees reaches 
from Washington into virtually every 
important county in the nation. At the 
middle are the national committees of 
the two parties. These have two mem- 
bers from each State. Next are the State 
committees, with members from coun- 
ties or congressional districts. Third link 
is the county or congressional-district 
committee. At the outer edge of the net- 
work, in some cases, are town and 
election-district committees. Everywhere, 
working politicians hold the positions of 
power. 

It is this mechanism, controlled at all 
the sensitive spots by working party 
men, that handles the selection of presi- 
dential candidates. The voter has little 
to say about it, although the politicians 
are alert to catch his reaction to the po- 
tential candidates. The politicians want 
candidates who can win. 

At the top of the organizations, the 
national committees set the dates and 
places for the national conventions. They 
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in 32 States. 
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voting power in them. 
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decide how many delegates each State 
may send to these conventions. There 
are two politicians from each State on 
the national committees, and each of 
these would be an important dispenser 
of patronage if his party’s candidate 
should win the Presidency. 

In the case of the Democratic Com- 
mittee, each of these men already is im- 
portant in getting jobs and favors for his 
State unless he belongs to an anti-Tru- 
man faction. Thus, most members of the 
Democratic Committee will try to hold 
their State organizations in line for the 
President against any candidate he op- 
poses. This will help Mr. Truman control 
the Democratic Convention. 

Closely tied in with the work of the 
national committees in most States are 
the State committees of the two parties. 
These are busy now translating the plans 
of the national committees into Conven- 
tion delegates. The State committees 
now are setting dates for State conven- 
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A few politicians get together in 
] each local area and pick delegates 3 
to a county or district convention. 

The general public rarely knows about or 
attends these local meetings. This happens 


State conventions in these 32 States 
pick delegates to national con- 
ventions. In each State, about half 
a dozen men — State and national party 
officials, Senators, the Governor — make 


the real decision as to what presidential 
candidate the delegates will vote for. 


The hand-picked delegates to coun- 
ty and district conventions meet 
and choose delegates to State con- 
The public may attend these 
county or district conventions but has no 


tions and working out the details for se- 
lecting delegates. In most of the 32 con- 
vention States a very small number of 
men—from one to five—will pick most of 
the delegates. 

There is a routine procedure. Towns 
and election districts pick delegates to 
county or district conventions. Some 
States hold mass meetings, which citizens 
usually leave in the hands of the politi- 
cians. Often the members of city and 
county committees simply pick the dele- 
gates without the formality of such meet- 
ings. And, when meetings are hold, few 
citizens show up. The politicians go be- 
cause that is their business. 

County and district conventions pick 
the delegates to State conventions. Here, 
again, the local political leaders domi- 
nate. These usually have a tie-in with a 
Senator, a Governor, the State chairman, 
or the State’s National Committeeman. 
And many of the delegates to the State 
convention are hand-picked. This per- 


In the 16 other States —instead of 
steps 1, 2 and 3, primaries are held 
to elect delegates to national con- 
ventions. Even here the vote of the people 
does not finally bind the delegates. It is 


mits the key party figures in the State 
to rule the convention. 

There are from three to six men in key 
party spots in each State. If these met 
are working together, they can control « 
State convention. Often, one or two im- 
portant men can swing a State conven 
tion into line. 

When presidential candidates clain 


delegate votes before State convention: f fe 


are held, they base these claims 0 
friendship with important men in the 
States. They think these men will be 
able to control the State meetings. Bu 
there always are at least two factions i! 
each party in every State, and conven- 
tions can get out of hand. Taft's ties te 
the Republican machinery are close! 
than those of the Eisenhower men. But 
the Eisenhower backers are playing 0” 
the dissenting elements in the party. 
In the final analysis, however, 100 men 
will dominate the choice of the 575 dele- 
gates from the 32 States that use the 
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ily a guide to public thinking. The dele- 
tes may turn to another candidate when 
e showdown comes in convention. 


_ National conventions of delegates 
) meet and choose candidates for 

President and Vice President after 8 
great deal of vote trading, in which a 
all number of party leaders usually 


Jictate the final choice. 


The people are presented in a 
0 general election with slates of 
presidential electors. They do not 


ote for a President as such. 


mvention system. They work from the 
Sate level, at the top, using jobs, patron- 
we, favors, or the hope of them, to keep 
heir supporters. 

Even in the 16 States in which the 
wters choose their 600 delegates in par- 
t primaries, the hold that the voters 
hve over those delegates is very loose. 
h 14 of those States the delegates are 


fee to quit the candidate picked by the 


wters whenever they see fit. Only in 
‘ew Hampshire and Wisconsin are they 
bund by law to stay with the candidate 
“proved by their voters. In New Hamp- 
aire, they must vote for this candidate 


# long as his name is before the National 
Convention. In Wisconsin, they must 


men 
lele- 


the} d 
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stick to him as long as he gets 10 per 
cent of the Convention vote. 

After preliminary skirmishes in the 
National Convention, most delegates are 
te to switch to whatever candidates 
they wish. And unless one of the candi- 
ates goes into a Convention with such 
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If no candidate has a majority, the 
House of Representatives picks a 
President from among the three 
candidates who had the largest number 
of electoral votes. 


an overwhelming lead that he wins on 
an early ballot, this puts the final selec- 
tion into the hands of a few powerful 
State leaders. From 12 to 40 men might 
have the privilege of picking a presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Once the conventions are over, the 
politicians go home and draw up their 
lists of presidential electors, if this job 
has not already been done by the State 
conventions. Prominent local politicians 
and their substantial backers go on these 
lists. No federal officeholders may be 
included. This is forbidden by the Con- 
stitution. 

All through the campaign, the voters 
hear speeches by contending candidates. 
The personalities of the presidential 
nominees are portrayed in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. 

But, when the voters go into the poll- 
ing booths on November 4, they will vote 
for a slate of electors the politicians have 
chosen. They will not vote directly for 


Presidential electors cast the votes 

of their States. There is no law that 

requires them to vote for the man 
the people in their States have favored, 
but they usually do vote that way. 


The person with a majority of the 
electoral votes becomes President. 
The choice has been in the hands 
of the politicians all the way through. 
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Truman or Eisenhower, Taft or Kefauver, 
or any of the rest. They will choose be- 
tween slates of electors designated by 
names of parties or candidates, depend- 
ing on State law. 

Even here, the politicians have not 
finished. The presidential electors must 
meet in the States and cast their votes. 
These must be sent to Washington and 
opened in a formal, joint session of Con- 
gress, and tallied. 

Usually, the electors vote as their State 
did. But they are not bound by law to do 
so. One Democratic elector in Tennes- 
see refused in 1948 to vote for Mr. Tru- 
man. There is at least one other such 
case in history. 

If no candidate has a majority of the 
electoral votes, the three top names are 
submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives, where a majority of the States is 
required for a choice. Here each State 
must vote as a unit, and the politicians 
wrangle their way to a decision. 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER’S LATEST 


SIZE-UP OF THE WORLD SITUATION 


General Eisenhower does not often speak 
publicly in his capacity as Supreme Command- 
er of Allied Forces in Europe, and that is why 
what he said in an informal press conference 
on January 21 in Paris outlining his views on 
some of the vital questions confronting the 
world is of wide interest. 

Inasmuch as the General permitted direct 
quotation of some of his extemporaneous re- 
marks on Russia and Western defenses and on 
other problems involving the United States, 


1 am going to invite your attention first to a phenomenon 
of life that seems to keep recurring. At any given time, a 
favorite subject of authors is what should have been done 
five or 10 years previously. In the meantime, of Course, many 
a world-shaking event may have taken place. Obviously, this 
makes it important for people to put down their views on 
various problems as they occur. At least it prevents you from 
looking wise by hindsight. 

Despite all this, 1 am going to use hindsight to relate some 
of the matters of interest to us this morning. Five or 10 years 
from now, the really important question will be whether our 
efforts brought success or failure, and in general what should 
have been done. No one is going to be greatly interested in 
any detail—even though it appears of very great importance 
today. A European army, or a German contribution, and 
many other things that today are properly important prob- 
lems, will be studied, but the first matter of interest will be: 
Was the conception right? 

Now, today no one is arguing a great deal about the various 
war lords operating in China five years ago, or the effect 
they had on the delivery of equipment to the central forces. 
What really looked like the important problems of the time 
now appear to be merely details. The fact is that China went 
communistic, and that is the thing we talk about. Now, the 
answer they are going to be seeking 10 years from now is: 
“Was NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization] a good 
concept, reasonably well run, and was it given every chance 
for success?” Now, of course, there is one thing about this 
particular question: If the answer is “No, it wasn’t success- 
ful,” maybe you people won't have the opportunity to write. 
Because one of the things we are struggling for is your privi- 
lege of writing what you please, when you please, in whatever 
manner you please. 

So, we take up the question: “Why was NATO necessary?” 
Governments are designed for several reasons, but one of the 
major objects is to provide for common security. When condi- 
tions of any moment make it doubtful whether a country by 
itself can maintain its national security, sovereignty is obvi- 
ously endangered, since one of the primary functions of gov- 
ernment is unfulfilled. Now, under the ominous threat of com- 
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this press conference was of historic im- 
portance. The editors of U.S. News & World 
Report have assembled here as much of the 
comments made at that press conference as it 
is permissible to quote. 

The day after the press conference was held, 
Secretary of State Acheson endorsed the Gen- 
eral’'s proposal that a constitutional conven- 
tion of the European nations be held to start 
them on the way to political and economic 
unity. 


munistic dictatorship, the nations of the North Atlantic area 
have looked at the situation and said: “We may defend ou: 
selves collectively, but individually we are very badly exposed.” 

The individual danger was more apparent since many ol 
the nations in close proximity geographically to the threat 
were badly weakened by war and by many cataclysmic results 
of that war: for example, the severing of the ancient trade 
links between Eastern Europe and the West. And so I say tha’ 
we must get together so that the foremost of these nations feel; 
the same confidence that the rearmost does. We must provide 
a collective security. This is what NATO is designed to do, 

Now, in providing for this collective security, we know tha 
it comes about as the product of three types of forces: spiritual 
force—in other words, the determination to do something 
next, economic force—the power of the nation to make i 
living and carry great projects through from the standpoint 
of labor, industry, agriculture and finance; and, finally, just 
sheer military force, whether it is latent or actually in being 
at any given moment. Now, the whole security function is the 
product of the three forces I am talking about. It is not the 
sum. You must multiply, which means that if one of them 
goes down to zero, the whole is zero. You cannot have an\ 
security unless there is the will to defend against aggression 
That will come out of recognition that priceless values are a 
issue. It also derives from confidence that you can do some 
thing, that you are not helpless pawns. There is a whole serie 
of factors which come into this spiritual force. 

Next is the economic factor. The economy has to suppot 
whatever you have in the military line, because military foree 
are sterile and unproductive. As far as an economy is COt 
cerned, military forces appear to be a luxury although thei 
function is an indispensable one. Nevertheless, since the 
economy must sustain the whole, military forces must con 
form to a pattern that the economy can support. This is what 
NATO is trying to do on a collective basis. It attempts to raise 
both confidence and military strength of all by joining to- 
gether in defense of great common values. Furthermore, by 
joining together, it tries to buttress the economies of wat- 
weakened countries. It seeks a unity of action through volun: 
tary association and dedication to the ideal of freedom to 
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match the unity the Communists get through their police 
tate, through the dagger in the back. 

| Now let us examine this formula with respect to Western 
Zyrope. Some years ago, the United States, believing that its 
wn interests were thereby served, decided to undertake, in 
operation with the European governments, the Marshall 
Plan. The aim was to strengthen the economies of the war- 
rippled countries of Western Europe. As time passed and 
jevelopments of the postwar period brought home to us the 
errible danger we ran, here was brought forward the idea of 
collective security, but, remembering again our formula that 
gcurity is the product of three great forces, the improved 
condition of the economy of Western Europe attained new 
and greater importance. The Marshall Plan began as an at- 
tempt, partially humanitarian, to prevent economic chaos: 
Now the peace and security of the world demand that the 
economy of Western Europe be sound and thriving. 

The requirement for a healthy and stable economy in 
Western Europe is not merely of interest for this year or next 
year, It is a matter of the indefinite future. As time goes on it 
gems obvious that it cannot gain strength and stability if it 
is to remain split up in a number of independent economies. 
There must be progress toward the unification of Western 
Europe if the objective of permanent security and peace in 
the Western world is to be realized. This statement does not 
mean, of course, that we cannot produce temporarily a mili- 
wy equilibrium, But remember we are talking of long-term 
wurity. If we were just meeting an issue of this winter or 
wext spring, the program would be entirely different. Every- 
ody would be working at a different tempo and with dif- 
rent emphasis. We are working for a solution that will allow 
Zurope to be prosperous, with its people not only enjoying a 
decent standard of living but living in the confidence that it 
will thrive and endure. 

Now as a means or method that incorporates some of the 
long-term objectives as well as the short-term objectives, the 
European-army concept was born. Through the European 
amy we can avail ourselves of German strength under con- 
ditions that are satisfactory to the people of Germany and that 
sill do not give rise to justifiable fears in the rest of Europe. 

We can take the European army, we can take the political 
unification of Western Europe, we can take NATO itself, and 
we can raise up dozens—literally hundreds—of questions: 
‘How are vou going to do this? What are you going to do 
with that?” To some there will be no answer until we get right 
up against them. The fact is—and this is what I’m trving to 
bring out this morning to you gentlemen—that the whole thing 
must succeed because there is no satisfactory alternative for 
any of us. 

A nation might be tempted to say “We will simply sit back 
and retaliate against the Communists if they attack.” But 
where have they attacked since World War II except in 
limited areas like Korea or Indo-China? And yet, they have 
Czechoslovakia; they have the Balkans; they have China; 
hey have incorporated the Baltic states and, of course, they 
s»ntrol Poland absolutely. They have methods that leave the 
tee world relatively helpless unless we have that great com- 
bination of morale, economic and military strength. 

Enlightened self-interest is the cement that must bind us 
together. America, of course, is unique in the coalition be- 
tause of her size, her industrial potential, her productivity, 
and the fact that she sits between the middle of the two great 


oceans, and therefore has the capability of disposing her 


strength easily in either direction. But America, in common 
with the other countries of this coalition, must recognize that 
her own self-interest is served by making NATO succeed. This 
identical consideration applies to every other nation. If we are 
going to keep 12 independent countries together, working and 
sacrificing for the same objective, each of the 12 must see that 
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its own enlightened self-interest is served in this community 
project, or it will not meet the sacrifices over the long run. It 
will not work as well as it should; it will not do the job. 
America is providing unusually large support in this project 
because it believes its enlightened self-interest is served there- 
by. No nation can expect any other, including America, to 
carry the entire burden for a coalition. Indeed, no nation 
does expect that. 

The mere calling of the Temporary Council Committee, the 
bringing together of 12 nations where each laid out in detail 
its military position, its military plans, the cost of these plans, 
the relationship of these costs to its income—that by itself was 
revolutionary. Could such a thing have been managed even a 
few years ago? Here in time of peace, we take our most inti- 
mate affairs and put them in front of each other and say “Now 
take a look.” It would be miraculous if all of the NATO nations 
accepted all of the findings and conclusions instantly. But the 
mere fact that we did this thing is a great advance. It shows 
something of the strength that is developing in NATO. 

After the Rome meeting, we heard much about the need 
for revising the machinery of NATO. OF course, there is such 
need; It was to be expected. This organization was thrown 
together—a great idea quickly implemented. As time went on, 
it became apparent that the organization set up in early meet- 
ings would not fully meet the situation, Naturally, plans de- 
veloped for some streamlining of NATO. In the case of 
American interests over here, which are varied and far-flung, 
there has been a major organizational revision only within the 
last few months. An office has been set up in the United 
States under Mr. Harriman [W. Averell Harriman, Director 
for Mutual Security] that is attempting to co-ordinate for 
America all the things that we do over here, all the functions 
which do not fall primarily and specifically in the hands of 
our several ambassadors. 

At the same time, we welcome Mr. Draper over here 
[William H. Draper, Jr., special representative for NATO], a 
man who possesses the greatest possible experience in this 
region. You will recall that he served as General Clav’s deputy 
[in the German occupation]. He is a great personal friend, a 
man for whom I not only have the highest admiration, but 
from whom I am expecting great service. But remember, his 
job is merely to co-ordinate the efforts of a great many de- 
voted independent servants, all of whom are animated by the 
single idea of producing collective security among partners; 
partners among whom there is no boss and no servant. It is 
this partnership that we must study every day if it is to con- 
tinue representing to each of us the maximum in our own en- 
lightened _ self-interest, and the certainty of peace and_ se- 
curity in our time. 


Q Can you tell us, sir, when vou feel is the time limit for 
an agreement on the current aspect of the European defense 
program, in order to enable Congress to appropriate promptly 
funds for foreign aid this vear? 

Gen. Eisenhower Well, of course, you know I’m _ not 
going to try to outguess Congress and what they are going to 
demand. But I hope you will pardon me if I go back again to 
the heart and spirit of man. I think all of us forget it too much. 
We forget that if you bring men together who have a de- 
termination, they can do a lot. Now I feel we talk too much 
about raising the spirit of people through material means. We 
have the sophisticated, cynical observation that “The most 
sensitive nerve in the human body is the pocketbook.” We 
are always talking about things that cost money. We are al- 
ways showing that something can’t be done because it costs 
more money than we have. 

Now there are a number of things that could be done in 
Europe today that do not cost money. The Schuman Plan is 

(Continued on page 24) 
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one of those things. I must say that the progress made in that 
area is most encouraging. The European defense force is an- 
other. Of course, it will not come into being for some time even 
after all arrangements are made. It’s high time, it seems to me, 
after all these months of study, that the leaders of Europe rec- 
ognize that there are going to remain to the bitter end some 
very tough problems. They must find a principle, a basic objec- 
tive, and then a broad outline on which all can agree. That 
would cost nothing, and it would mean a great deal in America, 
which, as you know, is greatly responsive to announcements of 
determination and spirit and readiness to do something. 

In the same way, if the countries of Europe would officially 
call a constitutional convention to examine and actually cope 
with the problems of a great political and economic unit, 
reporting, let’s say, in a year or a year and a half, the mere 
fact that they called such a convention would mean a lot in 
the United States. So, while I think that most of us believe 
that Europe has been doing about as much on the economic 
and financial side as its economy can stand, it does appear 
that there is room for action in the great field of moral and 
intellectual leadership. 

Q General, can vou say anything about the impact of such 
a war as that in Indo-China upon the Atlantic defense? 

A Well, first of all, there is no difficulty in seeing what 
you might call the spiritual connection. Whenever Commu- 
nism attempts to overrun any part of the world, the struggle 
there—whatever its fashion: propaganda, subversion, bribery, 
actual contest of arms—is important to the whole free world. 
But in Indo-China, of course, you have the direct drain upon 
France. France is carrving a terrific load, and unfortunately 
there was an initial viewpoint, which France did little to 
correct, that is, that the Indo-China war was merely another 
incident of colonialism, exploitation and expansion. 

Q General Eisenhower, do you feel that the American 
people and the American Government have gone sufficiently 
into this question of European integration to be sure that it’s 
a practical possibility? 

A When vou finally find something that must be done, im- 
possibilities disappear and become merely major obstacles. 
In the light of cold, hard fact, I simply can’t see any ac- 
ceptable alternative to a union,*an economic union, between 
the states of Western Europe. I can’t see how economic union 
can be successtul unless there is political co-operation. 

Now I| would be the last to minimize the numerous diffi - 
culties that confront such a program. Consider just pride of 
sovereignty that has existed for hundreds, and literally, in 
some cases, thousands of years: It’s terrifically important. 

But we are in a new age. We have come up to a time when 
the social revolution going on in the world has almost reached 
a crescendo. With atomic fission and other developments, we 
are in the midst of a scientific revolution; then we have a 
revolution brought about by the intense nationalism of back- 
ward countries. In any event all of these things are going on, 
and I believe that old traditions, old practices, even, let’s sav, 
old affections have to be readjusted, and new answers found. 

If someone would show me an easier, better answer for 
the safety and security of the Western world, | would cer- 
tainly be delighted. But I just cannot find it. | will add this: 
As I go around, | talk to many governmental officials in 
Europe. | have yet to run into one of them who did not be- 
lieve that economic and political union was a necessity. Not 
one has ever quarreled with the theory. 

Q Sir, do you include the United Kingdom in vour defini- 
tion of Western Europe. 

A No, and as a matter of fact Pm not certain how my own 
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view developed on that. Perhaps my first teachers did not co; 
sider Britain part of Europe. As I said, I believe the sine q, 
non is political and economic union. With Britain’s wor) 
wide responsibilities, with the world-wide nature of 4), 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and with the strength  f R 
its ties demonstrated many times, a political and econo, 
union already exists: It is part of our existence today, and 
think it is a fine thing. How can you combine that wi fied 
Western Europe today? I can't see it personally. ol 
Now, aside from a satisfactory way of gaining Germa 
strength for the future, I look upon the European defens } 
force as a step toward the political and economic union tha gro 
I believe necessary. Therefore, to my way of thinking, th tect 
attempt to include Britain immediately would be a stumblin 
block rather than a help. am 
Q General, how do you think the “cold war” is going tf f 
end? 
A | think that’s a good subject to leave for you fellows t pla 
write about a decade from now, but I'll say this: One reasoi prir 
for the cold war is a great asset on our side that we too ofter the 
fail to publicize. It is the appeal of free systems of govern 
ment to the hearts and minds of men. 
Now, remember, the free nations have never said, “We \ 
cannot live with Communism in the world.” It has been Com. - 





munism that has said, “We cannot co-exist with free govern- 7 
ment.” Why? Because of their conviction that if both are al- rs 
lowed to exist, the free system in the long run will attract the Ve 


hearts and minds of men away from Communism. Then they A 
would find their power shattered and their system collapsing § ™ 

I think global war would be the greatest tragedy that weg ™ 
could possibly experience, except, of course, loss of freedom. ible 


Theretore, to answer more specifically your question, I believe T 
we should strive to establish systems of collective strength Min 
that will bring about equilibrium as cheaply, effectively andf ™ 
economically as we can. And then this situation would merelyf 
become a simple struggle between the two ideologies and not ™ 
a struggle on one side backed up by frightening power that a 


particularly upsets the nations close by. We would be content] 
to trust to the decency and justice of our cause, and its appeal ™ 
to people in the long run. 

Q Sir, some time ago, or repeatedly, the Russian politicians 
have threatened action if Germans are permitted to rearnf " 
again. Can you see any reprisal coming if that is done, im- 


é fon 
mediately, | mean? : by 
: jot eee er ae Bu 

A My own feeling is this: Russia’s policy is going to be i 
determined by her own position—whatever she believes to be 44 


to her advantage at the moment. I doubt that incidents of the 
tree world, any particular incidents, even one as important 3 
West Germany partially rearming, would be sufficient to mak a 
her change materially the course she has set for herself. 
Now I can’t say, of course, that over the long term Russi 
may not contemplate seriously the possibility of global wa: ( 
But I do believe that as of this time it would be a very foolisif’ 
policy to follow; and I believe that she sees that. She cer 
tainly could not hope to win the war at a stroke, which would 
mean she was embarked on a global war of attrition. Now it 
seems to me the men sitting in the Kremlin would think a 
long time before they would put to the test of global war th 
their power and their influence in the world, We know some: 
thing about their industrial limitations; their problems of : 
transport and communication. We know many of the weak- Ce 
nesses they have as well as we know the terrifving strength 
they are building up in the form of military power. It would 
not look to me to be a sensible thing for anybody now to prey 7p, 
voke a global war, and I think that also includes the Russians. 
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Rearmed Germans soon may 
the biggest European force 
cing Russia. Plans are all set to 
obilize the old enemy. 
Army, small at the outset, can 
grow fast if trouble comes, once 
technicalities are cleared. It’s just 
amatter of time. 

A 12-division force, with 
planes, tanks, armor, is blue- 
printed. Nearly everything except 
the goose step will be back. 


BONN, WEST GERMANY 

Anew German Army is considered 
acertainty here. And it is now possible 
see what kind of German Army the 
West is going to get. 

Adetailed military agreement has been 
rached on the forces that the West Ger- 
mn Government is ready, willing and 
le to raise. 

The nucleus of a German Defense 
Ministry is building. Conscription is 
xing prepared. Training-camp sites 
ue under study. German youths are 
xing told to get into uniforms again. 
lists of professional officers and non- 
wms available for service are grow- 
ing, 

Germans will select their own offi- 
es, recruit and train their own men, 
nganize and put into the field 12 
wdern streamlined divisions. These 
res will be a part of the six-nation 
{wopean force combining the armies 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
dolland and Luxembourg. On the 
mcial front between the Baltic Sea 
aid the Alps, the German forces will 
movide one third of the combat- 
eady divisions. 

Two treaties stand in the way of 
‘German Army—a political “peace 
‘ontract” with West Germany and a 
“uropean Army agreement. Both are 
®proaching the drafting stage. Rati- 
ication of these may delay actual re- 
tuiting until summer at least. But. 
the military blueprints for the Ger- 
man Army are ready, 

Here in Bonn, the capital of West 

many, you find the embryo Ger- 
man Defense Ministry crammed into 
ared-brick building, once a barracks. 
In this building, officials of the Ger- 
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ERE’S THE NEW GERMAN ARMY 


12 Divisions, 400,000 Men to Serve the West 


man Security Commission are at work. 
They are swamped by applications from 
German ex-officers and noncoms seeking 
service. Applications, at this stage, are 
discouraged. But each week, in person, 
by letter and by phone, hundreds of 
professional soldiers keep applying. 

The new German Army, as now 
planned, is stirring up the martial spirit 
of West Germany. It will be the big- 
gest single element in the active forces 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

Total man power will be small ini- 
tially—400,000 men as compared with 
the 11 million that Adolf Hitler mobi- 
lized. But this force will pack a relatively 
powerful combat punch. 

In the field, Germany’s 12 
will be twice the number the 
in Germany, three times the projected 
British forces and more than the total 
number of active French, Belgian and 
Dutch divisions planned for the central 
front. 

Talk of 14 French and 12 Italian di- 
visions outnumbering Germany’s 12 di- 
visions is deceptive. Italy’s divisions will 


divisions 


U.S. has 


. Se 
THERE'LL BE NO GOOSE STEP 
and less heel clicking 


~Black Star 


remain at home. Nine French divisions 
are only skeletons of reserve units within 
France, and only five French divisions 
will be combat-ready in or near Ger- 
many. 

On land, four German divisions will 
be armored with about 300 medium 
tanks each. Eight will be mechanized 
infantry divisions with 90 medium tanks 
each. 

All divisions will be equipped with 
American heavy arms and organized on 
the U.S. model. They will contain fewer 
men, but will mount roughly the same 
fire power as the American divisions. 
Frills and comforts of American-type 
forces will be eliminated. But the fight- 
ing essentials will be retained. 

In peacetime, these German divisions 
will number 13,000 men each, compared 
with over 18,000 in an American divi- 
sion. But, in wartime, the German units 
will be expanded to 15,600 men. Sup- 
porting troops of 100,000 to 150,000 
men will be set up in ordnance, quarter- 
master, medical, transport, signal and 
chemical-warfare units. There will be 
staffs for recruiting and for officers and 
noncom schools. 

In the air, a force of 75,000 men 
will get 1,500 of the European 
Army’s 5,500 planes. There will be 
about 25 jet-fighter, tactical-bomber 
and reconnaissance groups. 

German pilots, about 6,000 of 
them, will be trained mainly in the 
United States. France, Belgium and 
Holland will train some. They will be 
fighter pilots; it is not planned to 
give Germany any heavy bombers. 

At sea, Germany will have only a 
coastal-defense force of some 25,000 
men. Arms for this little Navy will 
be limited to mine layers, mine 
sweepers, torpedo boats, fast cutters 
and coastal artillery. No submarines, 
no destroyers or major warships are 
planned. 

Germany's new forces, however, 
will not spring into being overnight. 
Equipment from mess kits to tanks 
must be assembled from. scratch. 
New barracks must be built. The 
veterans of World War II will be 
outnumbered by youngsters who 
have never fired a weapon and must 
be trained. 

Recruiting will start from the top 
down. About 30 generals will be ap- 
pointed initially, including 12 divi- 
sion commanders, four corps com- 
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manders and one field-army command- 
er. Top generals of World War II are 
likely to be passed over for these com- 
mands. New generals will be mainly 
senior colonels between 45 and 55 who 
saw service during the short-lived Ger- 
man Republic that followed World 
War I. 

The generals will select senior colonels 
as regimental commanders and divi- 
sional staff officers. These, in turn, will 
help to select junior officers and non- 
coms. Only 12,000 to 15,000. officers 
will be needed for the ground Army 
out of 600 available generals and sev- 
eral hundred thousand officers who 
served in World War II. 

The building of the ground Army will 
start with a first phase of six months 
when 60,000 veteran officers, noncoms 
and technicians will be selected. They 
will get an eight weeks’ refresher course. 
Officers will sign up for 25 vears and 
professional noncoms for 12 vears as in 
the old German Army. 

In the second phase of six months, 
some 60,000 volunteers, mainly voung 
veterans, will be signed up for 12-vear 
enlistments. They will get several months 
of training after which skeleton divisions 
will be organized at 50 per cent of 
strength. Meanwhile, the Defense. Min- 
istry will set up local draft boards. Med- 
ical staffs will prepare lists of conscripts. 
Army engineers will complete construc- 
tion of army camps. 

The third phase, lasting from six to 
10 months, will call conscripts into 
the Army for training, bringing the di- 
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IN 1945, WEHRMACHT TROOPS LINED UP TO BE DEMOBILIZED 
Today, applications are piling up for the new Army 


visions and supporting units up to full 
strength. 

If recruiting starts this summer, all 12 
divisions will be ready early in 1954. 
Any time after the summer of 1953, be- 
tween three and six German divisions 
could be made ready quickly by com- 
bining the units in formation if the equip- 
ment is available. 

Conscripts will be selected from more 
than a million Germans between the 
ages of 19 and 21. Only one out of four 
will be needed, so physical and mental 
requirements can be high. Deferments 
will be easy to get on occupational and 
family grounds. Length of service for 
conscripts will be 18 months. 

Equipment for the new Army raises a 
problem. All German arms stocks have 
been destroyed and dispersed. Not a 
single arms plant is standing in the 
country. German industrialists, reluctant 
to lose profitable business by converting 
existing plants to arms, will want to 
build new plants. 

In the first year, only 10 to 20 per 
cent of the equipment will be needed 
for training, and the U.S. is expected 
to supply this. Eventually the Germans 
will be able to produce virtually all their 
own arms. But, if the German forces are 
to be ready by 1954, the U.S. will have 
to supply tanks, planes, artillery and 
other heavy equipment. The Germans 
will be asked to produce their own light 
arms, uniforms, trucks, radios and other 
items. 

Money problems are equally difficult. 
Equipment for an infantry division costs 
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200 million dollars; for an armored ¢j 
vision, half a_ billion dollars. Countinycfheei 
pay, food, barracks construction and the fere 
like, it is estimated that the new Ge lit 
man ground Army will cost over 5 es. 
lion dollars for the first two vears. U 

Added to this are Air Force costs fhm 
2.5 billion dollars, including the coy » Pha 
planes and construction of 25 airfield fhote 
at 7 million dollars each. r 

All this, pooled with occupation cost: fRve 
of 3 billion dollars for the next two veays ent 
will come to 10.5. billion dollars. Wes lo € 
German officials say they can raise only per 
4 billion dollars of this, although Amer. fill 
ican experts here insist the Germayff V 
economy can stand 6 billions—about | fRime 
per cent of the national income, 4 fil 
compromise on 5 billions would stil} com 
leave a 5.5-billion-dollar gap—more thay fll 
the U.S. Congress appropriated for arms {rect 
aid to all North Atlantic Treaty coun. fou 
tries this vear. to | 

Financial pressures, in the end, mavq > 
slow German rearming so that costs can #2 | 
be spread over a longer period. The U,S,, tht 
Britain and France may be asked to pay J™ 
the bill for their occupation costs in FRY 
Germany. This burden, if shifted, would 
tall mainly on the U.S. sul 

Will to fight, will to rearm, is a politi- 
cal issue in West Germany. Socialists, a 
large section of the Protestant churches §™ 
and extreme rightists, all are violently §' 
opposing rearmament. They argue that §' 
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rearmament will harden the split. be- w 
tween East Germans and West Germans F “ 
and make peaceful unification of Ger- 

ma 


many impossible. 

Polls show that the country is divided f ™ 
down the middle on the issue. About 
45 per cent favor rearmament; 35 to 409? 
per cent oppose it, and the rest are un- 
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CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 
. . . votes enough 
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fecided. When men of military age 
kere asked it they would volunteer for 
hilitary Sers ice, only 7 per cent said 
ves. 

U.S. officials in Germany are not con- 
wned about opposition to rearmament. 
Phancellor Konrad Adenauer has enough 
tes in Parliament to obtain approval 
: both rearmament and conscription. 
Fyen Socialists say that less than 5 per 


1 cost: 

vears ent of the German youths will seek 
‘Wolfe evade the draft. Once drafted, the 
e onlyfGeman soldier, it is generally agreed, 
Amer. vill obey as faithfully as ever. 

erman Volunteers will not be lacking. Many 
mit |2 Rimes the 120,000 applicants needed to 
ne, {Pill the professional corps of officers, non- 
1 stil| feoms and specialists are assured. When 
e than §10,000 Military Security Police were 
r arms recruited last year, the applicants out- 
coun.foumbered the openings more than 10 

ito L. 
may § Nationalism and confidence run high 
ts can fin Germany. Production has tripled in 
U.S, tlie years of economic recovery. Ger- 
fo pay pean professional soldiers do not fear 
sts. in PRussia. Veterans of the Eastern Front 
would gbust that they won battles against Rus- 
dans When outnumbered 7 to 1 and lost 

politi- B® battles unless outnumbered by more 
ists. gp wan 3 to 1. They attribute defeat to 
irches & litler’s strategy, the Russian winter, de- 
Jently & tioration of German equipment toward 
» that ‘ te end of the war. Many say they would 
t he. | Welcome another crack at Russia if they 
rmans & "te Well-armed. 

Cer.) Weare less concerned about the Ger- 

mn will to fight than about the danger 

vided p tut they will run away with the show,” 
About § Mda top U. S. official in Germany. “Our 
to 40 | poblem will be to hold them back, to 
fe une gevent them from jumping the gun and 
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WEST GERMAN SECURITY COMMISSIONER THEODOR BLANK 
A civilian, he’s slated for the top defense post 


German militarism will be checked 
by new methods of training and of or- 
ganization. The aim will be to prevent 
a rebirth of the old Prussian tradition 
that the military is a separate caste, in- 
dependent of civilian control. All plans 
are designed to produce “citizens in uni- 
form” rather than a military state within 
a State. 

At the top, the new 
will be placed under a civilian in the 
Defense Ministry. German  militarists 
would prefer the old style of command, 
with the Army’s top general responsible 
only to the German chief of state. 

The goose step will be banned. Even 
heel clicking will be limited. German 
soldiers will have the right to vote in 
civil elections for the first time in Ger- 
man history. Enlisted men will be re- 
quired to salute only their own officers 
and will be permitted to wear civilian 
clothes when off duty. When an officer 
of the new German Army enters a bar- 
racks, only the soldier to whom he speaks 
will be required to snap to attention. The 
others can remain at their ease, ignoring 
the officer. Top sergeants, responsible for 
most of the brutal discipline in the old 
German Army, will be shorn of punish- 
ment powers. 

Top commanders start with Chancel- 
lor Adenauer’s present Security Com- 
missioner, a former leader of the Catholic 
Trade Unions named Theodor Blank. 
Before he entered politics, Blank fought 
in World War II as a lieutenant. At 46, 
he is one of the Christian Democratic 
leaders in the German Parliament. 


German Army 


Ranking soldiers in the new German 
Army are likely to be Blank’s present 
military aides, Gen. Adolf Heusinger 
and Gen. Hans Speidel, both 54. These 
two officers took part in the 1944 plot 
of German generals to oust Hitler and 
both were jailed by the Gestapo. Gen- 
eral Heusinger is slated to become the 
Army’s inspector general and chief or- 
ganizer. General Speidel is expected to 
head the German staff at the Paris head- 
quarters of both the European Army 
and Gen. Dwight Eisenhower's NATO 
command. 

The timetable for German rearma- 
ment faces a lot of hurdles. 

The French resent the watering down 
of their efforts to control a German Army 
through the European Army with an in- 
ternational command at the division level 
instead of the corps level. 

The U.S. Congress may balk at Ger- 
man efforts to have the U.S. waive its 
right to collect occupation costs from 
Germans in addition to equipping the 
new German Army. 

Germans themselves are out to get 
what they can from the Western need 
for their help in the defense of Europe. 
They want more U.S. aid, more inde- 
pendence. They want, by one means or 
another, to unite East and West Ger- 
many. 

Military plans for the creation of a 
new German Army, however, the first 
since Hitler’s, are already set. German 
soldiers will take part in the Western 
effort to enable Europe to defend itself 
against any attack by Communist Russia. 
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with SENATOR RUSSELL 


Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee 


EUROPE’S NEED: MORE SELF-HELP 


























EDITOR’S NOTE: What is ahead for the military RICHARD B. RUSSELL was a Georgia legislator at 
program of the U.S. and the West? 23, Governor at 33, and member of the U.S. Sen- 
How do things look in Europe? What is the best ate at 35. He is now 54, and only four Senators 
way to keep this country’s armed forces at the outrank him in length of service. 
necessary size? | Senator Russell became chairman of the Senate 
To discuss these and related questions, the ed- | Armed Services Committee last year. He presided 
itors of U.S. News & World Report invited to over the lengthy hearing into the dismissal of 
their conference room Senator Russell, whose posi- General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 
tion at the head of the Senate Armed Services In the South’s 1948 revolt against President 
Committee gives him major responsibility for Truman, Mr. Russell received 263 Convention woe 
military legislation. He returned recently from a | votes for the presidential nomination, but he re- —, 
European inspection trip. mained with the Democrats in the campaign. a 
to mak 
==" Ttion] p 
ple wh 
Q You were in Europe to look over our military ef- now as the military effort. We kept Western Europe} means 
fort, Senator Russell. What is your predominant im- from going communistic. We have not generated as! things 
pression of that? great a will to resist and sacrifice as I would like to} @ D 
A If a man would go over there and start at the see. Dollars won’t buy that. They simply won't buy! !2a"? 
Iron Curtain with our front-line American troops and will to work, will to resist, will to fight. AN 
come all the way back through the infantry and down I will say, however, that I was greatly impressed by) tay pt 
to the armored division, he would be greatly impressed the improvement of the spirit of the people of France|) M88 ¢ 
by the degree of training and morale of the American in 1951 as compared with the way I found it the last ft mak 
troops that are there. The constabulary, which com- time I was over there in 1947. There has been a very) wusua 
prised practically one division of our forces there, decided improvement. There are some things that are! small ¢ 
are all career men and veterans. The First Infantry difficult for us to understand. It’s hard for an Ameri), 9 4 
Division is the same way. There is no greater division can whose son is picked up through Selective Service} !hose p 
anywhere in the world, no more highly trained soldiers, and sent over to fight in Korea to understand why the} 4 Ts 
All of the troops of Europe have attained a very French won't send anybody to Indo-China unless he} sveral 
high degree of military efficiency. It would be a great volunteers to go. They can't send their trainces andf @ Al 
mistake to confuse them with ordinary garrison troops, draftees, under the law, outside of France. There ar} AT! 
General Eddy, who is in command of our forces there a great many such little things. Q if 
in Europe, has worked these men rigorously. He keeps The French are people with a very rich and proud} ‘hit th 
them out on maneuvers and in field training over 50 military tradition. Also, they have developed some olf} 4 TI 
per cent of the time. I went out in the field with them. the greatest weapons known to warfare. The French}j ke. 
It was pretty disagreeable with cold and sleet, but 75 was the finest piece of artillery that any army had QD 
these men went through their work with a will. for 35 or 40 years. We used it ourselves. on cent 
You should see them clank up in these tanks and Q Do you think that they just aren't making anyp@n @ 
swing those guns around hitting targets at 4,000 yards effort now? A TI 
at almost every shot, dash up with these 75s mounted A They are making some effort. I think I shall cont me 
on jeeps and hit a target at long range just the way tent myself with the statement that there are undoubt: || don’t 
you'd shoot a .22 rifle at a tin can at 10 or 15 feet. They edly many things that our friends in Europe could dof ‘ant as 
are in fine shape. And as far as American troops are for themselves that they are not doing at the present} nd qui 
concerned over there, I think that they are ready for time. ying hav 
any eventuality. Q Would you consider it a mistake for us to pullmand. ' 
Q Are we getting our dollars’ worth for what we are out? itd Po’ 
putting into other troops? A I am not advocating that at all. If we pulled ou nb 
A I don’t know whether we are getting our money’s of Europe tomorrow, and it all fell under Russian mblec 
worth because the attitude and the will to sacrifice in domination, we would finally wind up as a little island} forn 
the civilian population is almost as big a part of war here with 165 or 170 million people trying to live as 8 
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ree men in a world of 2 billion slaves dominated by the 
ect I don’t think that we could make a go of it. 
On the other hand, I do think that our representa- 
tives who are handling these funds and our diplomatic 
service should place a little more emphasis on the 
self-help idea. We can’t make a go of things in Europe 
if we permit those people to become completely de- 
pendent upon us, any more than we could if we pulled 
out tomorrow. It would be a slow death if we let them 
become completely dependent upon us, whereas it 
a be a little quicker if we pulled out. I think it is 
altogether worth while for us to assert every means 
and give very generously of our resources to undertake 
tomake the NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion] program work. I do think that some of our peo- 
ple who are handling it might find more ways and 
means to encourage our associates over there to do 
as" things for themselves. 
to) Q@ Do you favor any economic aid to Europe this 
al year? 
‘| A Not unless it is related in somewise to the mili- 
yy tary program. I would favor economic aid for pur- 
M ‘poses clearly related to defense purposes. I don’t like 
st) make a categorical statement. There may be some 
ry) wtusual circumstances that would cause me to favor a 
re small amount of economic aid, 
| Q How much longer are we going to have to give 
cel those people military aid? 
he} A I should think that that program is likely to last 
hep several years, 
nip Q At about this scale? 
ref A IT should hope that we could be able to reduce it, 
Q If put in weapons and arms, is there any danger 
ud} hat they will go suddenly to the other side? 
off, A That's part of the calculated risk you have to 
ch} take. 
ad)’ Q Did you come back with any definite impression 
ncentralized versus federalized control of the Euro- 
nypeean army? 
‘| A The impression that I came back with was that 
yn-p Hat matter ought to be resolved one way or the other. 
bt: || don’t think that the form that it takes is as impor- 
dof 4nt as just getting it settled. All of that squabbling 
on'fetd quarreling that they are doing over there is delay- 
ing having something concrete in the way of a com- 
uiljmand. You have SHAPE [Supreme Headquarters Al- 
lied Powers in Europe] and General Eisenhower and 
* seat staff and representatives of all the nations as- 
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ianmbled, but we really haven't settled the question of 
ndjitte form of the army. Whether it should be a European 
“my or an Allied army with certain jurisdiction dele- 
gated to SHAPE I am not prepared to Say. 
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SENATOR RUSSELL 


The British make a good argument on their view 
point, and the French and Belgians do for theirs. But 
I do know that the matter ought to be brought to some 
final decision, and right away. We are wasting time 
and endangering the whole free world. That, to my 
mind, illustrates a number of matters involved, While 
they are important to some one country, they are not 
of overwhelming importance to the whole defense pro 
gram, Yet they spend their time in argument and dis 
cussion, It is not so important how they decide it as it 
is to get them to decide finally and stick to it. 

Q Who could decide it? What organization would 
make the decision? 

A We have committees scattered the length and 
breadth of Europe, from the three alleged wise men 
to NATO to SHAPE to the London Committee decid- 
ing on arms. I think that we have created so many 
committees and commissions to deal with these prob- 
lems that people are stumbling over each other rather 
than trying to get together in a room to decide some- 
thing. I have heard a great deal about bureaus, depart- 
ments, agencies here, but we have created the greatest 
crop of committees and commissions in the years that 
we have undertaken this international co-operation. 

Q Turning now to the Korean situation and review- 


(Continued on page 30) 








ing it from beginning to the present and looking back 
on it now after what we know the Communists are 


doing at the truce negotiations, would you say that we 
made a mistake earlier not to have hit them a little 
harder? 

A That is a question that I have thought about a 
great deal, and naturally did during those very tense, 
trying days of the MacArthur hearings. It’s awfully 
difficult for a layman to make a decision in a matter 
of that kind. I have known General MacArthur for 21 
years. I have a great respect for him. He is one of the 
great generals of all time. I also have a great respect 
for General Bradley [Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff] 
and his judgment in military matters. But they dif- 
fered in the application of military strength in Korea. 

As a layman I didn’t agree with either one of them, 
of course. I had my own plan, but nobody adopted it. 
Just as soon as the Chinese came into Korea in any 
considerable strength, I advocated pulling all of our 
ground troops out of Korea immediately. I did not 
want to try to fight a land war with the Chinese, and 
I advocated as we removed them to start bombing 
some important section of China every day and notify 
them that we were going to continue that until they 
got out of Korea. 

Q Do you still support that plan? 

A I think I could come as near to proving that it 
would have worked as I could in proving the Mac- 
Arthur or Bradley plan. But it’s too late now. We’re 
committed to stay there. 

Q We're committed to stay there, but nothing ever 
happens in our negotiations, does it? Maybe our leg 
is being pulled? 

A That is wholly possible. We are dealing with the 
most unscrupulous people on earth, who regard it as 
a great achievement to tell lies as a means to an end. I 
think, though, that our military command in Korea is 
very much alive to all of the dangers that we are con- 
fronted with there. We have some very fine military 
men there. 

Q Isit true that they want to push the enemy a little 
bit harder, but the State Department won't let them? 

A I don’t know as to that. 


Case of the Lost Aviators 

Q In that connection weren’t you critical of the 
payment of ransom money by the State Department 
for the fiers who went down in Hungary? What would 
you have liked to see done in that situation? 

A I am terribly afraid that that action was a mis- 
take and will have very dire consequences. I think it 
is a very dangerous precedent, which is particularly 
true in dealing with a minor satellite of Russia un- 
doubtedly acting under direct instructions from the 
Kremlin. I have forgotten which one of these Russian 
representatives it was, but he said a few days before 
the trial that he hoped that Hungary would try them. 


.. “I'd have withdrawn our troops and bombed China’ 


Well, of course, that was simply an order to Hungary 
to try them, and they did. j 

I think I have just as much sympathy for the plight 
of those four boys as any individual in the United 
States and would have done most anything to get 
them out of Hungary. But I believe that we would 
have been much better off, even though it would have 
been very distasteful for all of us, for those men to 
have served their three months and let them come out 
and then give them the $120,000 instead of paying it 
into Hungary. We have put ourselves in a position 
now that we don’t know when we are going to face re- 
peated demands for similar ransoms. 


Lost Chance for Propaganda 

Q What could we have done instead? 

A I think I would have every day issued a statement 
to the peoples of the earth showing what barbaric and 
backward people we are dealing with—people who 
will treat men in that fashion. It was the same as 
arresting a shipwrecked sailor. I would have discussed 
it in the Council of the United Nations or before any 
other international group. I think we overlooked a 
very fine propaganda opportunity, though I am not 
one of those who think you can take every action with 
a view to its propaganda value. I don’t believe in that. 
But we should have displayed to all the peoples of the 
earth the kind of people we are dealing with in this 
effort to bring about permanent world peace. It would 
have brought us much support. 

Q Would you have advocated or encouraged raising 
that money by public subscription? 

A If it had to be paid, I would have much preferred 
to pay with private funds than to have the Govern- 
ment officially get down and crawl over to deliver a 
ransom payment. 

Q They say that 5,000 Americans are in Iron Cur- 
tain countries, trying to get out and can’t. They can 
make a lot of money out of 5,000 people, can’t they? 

A And they’ll boost the price on us the next time. 
Oatis [U.S. correspondent jailed in Czechoslovakia], 
of course, is a horrible example of oppression on the 
part of a satellite country. Yet he went into Czecho- 
slovakia voluntarily. But these four fliers were in a 
condition that would excite the sympathy of mankind 
anywhere. Anybody would sympathize with a man 
who was lost in an airplane and was forced down only 
to face such charges as violating a frontier. Any civi- 
lized nation would have taken those men in and re- 
plenished their tank and given them directions as to 
how to get out. Instead of that, they were thrown into 
jail and fined. 

Q Was there any assurance, if we hadn't paid the 
fine, that at the end of the three-month sentence the 
Communists wouldn’t have trumped up some new 
charges and kept them in jail for a year and raised 
the fine to a million dollars? 
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A Yes, they could have done that, but I don’t think 
that the force of world opinion has been absolutely 
nullified, even in the Communist countries. From my 
observation, of all these various developments that 
have arisen since the cleavage between us and Russia, 
I have noticed that when they get caught real short 
over something where all the world opinion was raised 
against them, then they would find some way to extri- 
cate themselves. They’ve done it nearly every time. 
They’ve stood firm only when they felt that they had 
as good a propaganda ground as we did. 

Q They work in propaganda, don’t they? 

A They are masters at it. But they didn’t have a 
thing to stand on in this. Not one semblance of 
right did they have. It was just a technicality that the 
fiers had violated the frontier. Everybody admitted 
that. 

Q Is there great waste in the American military 
service? 

A There is waste in the military establishment. The 
purpose of war is usually achieved through destruc- 
tion. It seems to me at times that the need for training 
and preparing for such destruction does affect the 
establishment by sort of dulling its consciousness of 
waste. 

We must do what we can to try to keep waste at a 
minimum. I think it depends very largely upon the 
people who are in charge of the procurement as well 
as those who are in charge of the operations at every 
single post throughout the country. The Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee, 
headed by Senator Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, is 
doing a very good job on trying to correct such errors 
as they can detect. 





Burden of Military Waste 

Q Do the services act on the errors that are brought 
to their attention? 

A Yes, they usually do. I don’t know that it is pos- 
sible to eliminate all waste when you are spending as 
much money as we are on the military services today. 
Certainly with the tax burden now imposed on the 
American people it is the responsibility of the Secre- 
taries and Assistant Secretaries and all the adminis- 
trators, as well as those who are in command of mili- 
tary posts and all members of the Congress, to try to 
squeeze out all of the waste possible. 

Q Can we afford a military machine as large as we 
teally need? 

AI don’t think that this country can indefinitely 
carry a large, permanent military establishment of 4 
or 5 million men, That is one reason why I am such 
an ardent advocate of a system of universal military 
training. That will enable us to utilize a reserve sys- 
tem rather than maintaining a large standing force. 
It’s gotten beyond the point, in my mind, as to 
whether it is desirable to have universal military train- 
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.. + This ‘‘cold war’’ may last 10 or 20 years’ 


ing. The issue is now whether we can exist and stay 
out of national bankruptcy without such a system. 

Q We're still building the armed forces toward 4 
million, aren’t we? 

A Well, the services haven’t programmed the’ 4-mil- 
lion establishment as yet. 

Q But it is still growing toward that, isn’t it? 

A Well, it is still growing, and I understand they 
are planning to increase it by some 70,000 next year. 

Q Can you see it in terms of years as to how long 
we are going to have to keep an organization of that 
size? 

A No one can foretell how long this period of “cold 
war” with the Communist world will last, but I don’t 
think that this country will be able to disarm safely so 
long as there is a powerful Communist state that is 
bent on dominating the entire earth. It may last 10 or 
20 years. That’s the reason why I say that we have to 
have a reserve system. 


Shifting to UMT 

Q Can we make that shift at any time? 

A Surely. You can at least make a start at it. We 
right now are calling a great many men to the serv- 
ices. Some of them are Reservists. We have this very 
unfortunate effect under the present Reserve system 
that when you’re calling up a Reservist you are most 
generally making the same man fight two wars. Under 
the system of universal military training, you would 
train men, they would go into Reserves, and when 
called up for service they would be fighting in their 
first war. 

Q How large a standing army would you need then? 

A That would be determined by the world situation 
at the time. But certainly, if we had a well-trained 
reserve of large numbers of men, we could consider- 
ably reduce the standing establishment. 

Q Two million men, perhaps? 

A Yes. If you had, say, two and a half million 
Ready Reservists, I’d estimate that if the war in Korea 
was brought to a conclusion you could get along with 
an active force that size. 

Q You'd still need arms for war, and doesn’t the 
bulk of our money go into arms and equipment rather 
than into men? 

A That is true, but when we get those arms they 
are going to last for some time, we hope. It costs us 
now about $3,400 to $3,500 a year just to maintain a 
man in the standing establishment. After you finish 
him in UMT, which you can do for less than $2,000, 
you can give that man his two weeks’ Reserve training 
each year and keep him in shape for around $450 a 
year. That gives you the difference on an individual 
soldier, and it runs into considerable money. 

Of course, we did waste the vast reservoir of our 
weapons—although most of them would now be either 


(Continued on page 32) 
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... ‘I think military spending will level off in 1955’ 


obsolescent or obsolete—that we had at the end of 
World War II. Some we gave away for a few cents on 
the dollar all over the world. 

But when we build, say, a million automatic rifles, 
we've got those rifles and you don’t have to build them 
every year. The same is true of the artillery and ships 
of war and even the transport planes. You are going 
to have continual change in your fighter aircraft, but 
your thousands of transport aircraft and trucks and 
the very expensive electronics equipment that has 
now become so essential is not going to wear out over- 
night. When you get equipment like that, the spend- 
ing on equipment will level off, and then the big item 
of expense will be the maintenance of the men needed 
to operate them. 

Q Assuming an end to the war in Korea, how long 
do you think it will be before our military spending 
can level off? 

A I think that the military spending will level off 
in 1955 at the latest. That’s a rough estimate. 

Q Do you have a figure in your mind at about 
what level it will be? 

A It should be reduced considerably. 

Q Could you guess at 40 billion dollars a year? 

A I would hope that it would not exceed 45 billion 
at the outside, and I think that if we could get this 
UMT system into operation it could well be within 
that. 

Q Is there any possibility of reaching that if we 
maintain the present level of war in Korea? 

A I rather doubt that. That’s a very expensive war 
we are fighting in Korea. 


Future of U. S. Troops in Europe 

Q Looking forward to this 1955 leveling-off period, 
when we might have a reservoir of UMT-trained Re- 
serves within an army of 2 million men, where does 
our European-army project fit into that? Would 
we be at such time still underwriting a European 
army and would we still be sending divisions for that 
army? 

A I don’t know just what kind of arrangement we 
are going to work out with Western Germany, whether 
they are going to be admitted as a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the family of Western nations or not, and 
whether it will be an occupation force or part of a 
European army, but I rather anticipate that there will 
be some American troops in Europe for many years 
to come. I certainly hope that there will not be nearly 
sO many as we have there now, which is about 300,000 
men, including all services. 

Q You expect to reduce that service? 

A Oh, yes, that should be reduced, and it will be if 
our associates in NATO fulfill their commitments. 

Q By 1955? 

A Yes, before that. 

Q Do you think that UMT is likely to go through? 


A Yes, I have faith in the Congress seeing the ne- 
cessity of UMT. 

Q At this session? 

A Yes, we must act. If we don’t we will have to 
start again at the beginning, and all the labor of the 
past session to create the essentials of a UMT would 
go for naught. 


The Opposition to UMT 

Q What is the principal force that is in opposition 
to UMT? 

A Anything compulsory in military training or 
military service is distasteful to many American peo- 
ple to start with, except in a time of great and im- 
minent danger. In addition, you have the pacifist 
groups and a number of religious organizations very 
much opposed to it. 

Q Are the churches opposed? 

A Ministers of all faiths predominate in the oppo- 
sition, in the letters that I have seen. I think that they 
are very badly misguided in their opposition, because 
under the system that we contemplate, while the mili- 
tary aspects of it are under military control and prop- 
erly must be, the direction of the universal program 
will be under a board that’s dominated by civilians 
who have responsibility for the morals and teaching 
of the young men. 

In my judgment it would be a much better environ- 
ment than you have today in the actual military life. 

Q You mean that conditions around the camps 
would be policed better? 

A They would at least be under civilian supervision 
when they weren’t undergoing actual military training. 

Q How soon could you institute UMT, in view of 
the man-power shortage? 

A I think it could go into effect tomorrow if you 
had the law and the appropriations for it. 

Q But wouldn’t you have some people serving six 
months and others serving two years? 

A Not actually—there is no conflict there. The 
draft boards aren’t generally going below 20 now in 
calling men for 24 months’ service in the armed serv- 
ices. You could start the UMT program at 18, give 
these men their six months’ military training, then 
they would go into the Reserves, and when they 
reached the age where the Draft Act was operating, 
1914 or 20, they would then go into 18 months’ serv- 
ice to equal the 24 months’ service that the other men 
have put in. 

Q Then they wouldn't get off with just six months? 

A Oh, no; after the six months he is in the Reserves, 
and as long as we are in this great emergency, he 
would eventually serve. Of course, if things turn out 
better than we can see right now, then he might not 
have to serve, or his time might be shortened. 

Q It might be a good gamble? 

A Under our present Reserve system, all of the 
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,. + With UMT, ‘men won’t be called for every fire alarm’ 


trained Reserves, or at least 95 or 96 per cent of them, 
are men who have served in World War II. So when 
you go for trained men you have to get men who have 
already fought in one war, whereas thousands of their 
compatriots have not fought in any war, yet these men 
are going off to fight again. The advantage of the 
UMT program is that it will provide trained Reserves 
who haven’t fought in one war and therefore you won’t 
take the man who has already done four years in 
World War II and send him out to Korea. 

You will pick up another trained man in the emer- 
gency, who hasn’t fought in any war but who has been 
trained. The only trained men we had when the Ko- 
rean emergency arose were men who had had duty in 
World War II. We sent thousands of them off again, 
and they felt resentment which I can understand. 

Q Do you think that six months is enough training? 

A There is no question that literally thousands of 
American boys were killed in World War I and II 
who hadn’t had six months’ training. I don’t want the 
blood of any American boy on my hands, if we do 
have an all-out conflict with world Communism, be- 
cause he hasn’t had at least six months’ training. That 
would enable him to protect himself and let him know 
how to use his weapons. In World War I and II, we 
had to send men into battle who hardly knew how to 
fire a rifle. Of course, at the end of six months you 
won’t have a seasoned soldier, but you will have a man 
who knows how to use his weapons and how to live in 
the field, how to dig his foxhole, and how to protect 
himself. 

Q If you get it for six months, wouldn't they be 
likely to boost it up to 12 and 18? 

A Oh, no. The difficulty will be in actually getting 
six months’ training. I think that’s a fair balance. The 
military leaders say they can make a pretty good 
soldier in six months. 

Q Is there anybody fighting in Korea who hasn't 
had six months’ training? 

A Yes. 

Q Are they draftees? 

A Some are draftees and some of them are volun- 
teers. Plenty of them have had only four months’ 
training. They get two months more under UMT than 
those getting shot at today in that ice and slush. 


Will 19-Year-Olds Be Drafted? 


Q The man-power people say that we don’t have 
enough youngsters or won't have a year from now, 
that the draft boards will be taking them at 19 and 
194 to go right into 24 months’ duty. What is the 
story on that? 

A I hadn’t heard any convincing proof that they are 
going to reduce it that low and that fast. Of course, 
some of the draft boards may get into difficulties and 
teduce it to age group 19, but I think that it is highly 
unlikely—if there’s no change in conditions—that 
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you will reach below 20 years in any considerable 
number of draft boards that fast. 

Q Nevertheless, there is no chance of a wide-scale 
UMT applying to all years? 

A You can’t start it out full-blown with 800,000 
eighteen-year-old boys. That’s how many you’d have 
out of 1,050,000 this year. Of course, this is a rather 
bad year, because this is a depression crop. You will 
have more than that in the years that follow. But 
there is no reason why you can’t ultimately train 
complete age groups, give them six months’ training, 
and let them go back home or to college or wherever 
else they wish. Afterwards, when they have reached 
the age for their time of service, however, they have 
already had six months of training and will have only 
18 months of service remaining. 

Q Assuming that we get UMT, how long will it take 
to rely on universal military service to cut down the 
size of the standing Army? 

A I think it will be a matter of years. 


Why Active Reserves Stayed Home 

Q On the Reserves, do you know what the Army 
plans for recalling Organized Reserve units or in- 
dividuals from those units in the year ahead? 

A That’s been one of the most difficult problems to 
explain to people who are being called into the serv- 
ice that I have had to encounter. The Army has called 
the Inactive Reservists and in many cases has left 
the Organized Reserve units on a stand-by basis. It’s 
mighty hard for a second lieutenant who had hardly 
become aware that he was in the Reservists, had never 
drawn down a dime because he was in the Inactive 
Reserves, to understand why he is called up, while 
down the street is a member of the Active Reserve 
unit who was drawing pay and yet stays at home. The 
Joint Chiefs took the position that we were so inade- 
quately prepared, should operations go beyond the 
hostilities in Korea, that they had to leave these 
Organized units here to serve as a nucleus that they 
could throw into being in the case of an all-out world 
conflict. They said that they could take the Inactive 
Reservists and that wouldn’t effect the efficiency of 
any Reserve unit. But if we take this man out or call 
this unit up as a group, we are impairing the efficiency 
of the only mobilization base that we have left in 
this country. 

We must realize that we didn’t have but one real 
combat division available in this country in September 
and October of 1950. The 82d Airborne was practi- 
cally the only remaining Army combat unit we had. 
So they did leave these Reserve units. The Marine 
Corps called up everything, Active and Inactive. 

All of that just points up to the system of UMT 
that will have a reserve system, men who are trained 
but who won’t be called up into uniform every time 
that the fire alarm goes off. 
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Chrysler Corporation’s program helps 
people build better products 
and better careers for themselves 


George Heyer. noted maga- 
zine photographer, turns 
his camera for this picture 
story on a program of im- 
portance to American pro- 
duction—how people learn 
to build military vehicles, 
defense weapons. and the cars and trucks that 
play a vital part in American life. 

Heyer’s pictures were made in Chrysler Cor- 
poration factories, classrooms and_ training 
shops. He shows a few of the thousands of 
men and boys who are now taking part in 
Chrysler’s widespread training and technical 


education program. 


“A GOOD MACHINE DESERVES A GOOD 
MAN, SON.” Albert Bazner learns about grind- 
ers from veteran machinist H. A. Nelson. For the 
past year Albert has been in an Apprentice Group 
in Chrysler’s Industrial Education program, learn- 
ing the machinist trade—at good pay. Chrysler 
helps ambitious employees move up to better jobs. 
Even high school and college students can learn 
jobs before graduation, earning both classroom 
credits and pay. Good training for good men pays 
off in better cars and trucks—and in such defense 
work as jet engines, too, 


U.§. PRODUCTION DRIVE TURNS SPOTLIGHT ON TRAINED MEK 








TOMORROW'S CRAFTSMAN. Heyer snapped intent young Robert Chura— 
son of a Chrysler Corporation employee— during one of his first lessons in how 
to use tools and make useful things. In special workshops set aside by Chrysler, 
Robert and other boys work in wood, leather and metal under the guidance 
of veteran Chrysler artisans. Then they borrow from a “Library of Tools” and 
finish projects at home. 


THEY THINK IN CLAY. In this clay model room at Chrysler Institute of En- 
gineering, employee students D. M. Holiday, left, and Paul R. Diehl study body 
design with Engineer Carl Hood. The Institute is the most advanced part of 
Chrysler’s education and training program. Courses compare with those in lead- 
ing engineering colleges. At Chrysler, employees find training to improve them- 
selves ... become more valuable to America now when production need is great. 


CHAYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © illite Powdered Metal Products « Mopar Parts & Accessories « Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration ¢ Cycleweld Adhesives & Building rm 
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>> Pattern of nationalist uprisings in North Africa and Asia is very pleas- 
ing to Moscow, very rough on the U.S. Point to understand is this: 

Target in Tunisia is France. Target in Egypt, as in Iran, is Great Britain. 
Target in Nepal seems to be India. Accidental victim, however, standing in back 
of France, Britain and India, is the United States. It stands to get hurt, too. 

In North Africa, Mediterranean bases of U.S. are put in jeopardy by these 
Arab nationalist uprisings that now extend from one end of the Mediterranean to 
a the other. Without these bases, U.S. would find it much more difficult to 
deliver A-bombs on Russia, if and when that becomes necessary. 

In Nepal, buffer state between India and Communist-held Tibet, far from the 
U.S., a U.S. policy of stopping Communist aggression appears to be involved. 
Revolt in Nepal, while aimed at Indian interference, is ready-made for Chinese 
Communists to take a hand in. Communists' next step, after Nepal, would then 
be India. U.S., as well as India, has therefore to worry about distant Nepal. 
































>> Behind the shooting in Tunisia, that small piece of French real estate in 
North Africa that U.S. troops got to know intimately during the war..... 

Issue is independence from France, or at least more self-government. 

French keep promising independence, by and by, but are slow to deliver. 
Many observers in Tunisia doubt if France ever intends to deliver. Trend during 
70 years has been to draw Tunisia closer to France, tie it tight to Paris. 

Tunisian nationalists, though, are better organized than nationalists in 
other Arab countries, probably better able to govern themselves, too. They are 
putting up quite a fight, pressing the French hard now. French force may come 
out on top this time, but nationalists will pop up again later. 

Communists naturally aid and abet the nationalists, hoping to ride in with 
them. So far, however, Tunisian Communists are a minor factor. 











>> Position of the U.S. in Tunisia, as elsewhere in North Africa, is highly em- 
barrassing. U.S. prefers to stay out of any argument between French and Arabs. 
U.S., while France's ally, anxious to make France stronger, at the same time 
needs the friendship of the Arabs to check Communists in Africa and Middle East. 
Yet, it's traditional U.S. policy to help colonial people win independence. 
U.S., in this dilemma, is Saying little, doing little, hoping for the best. 





>> Special reason for taking this Tunisian revolt seriously is that the man 
heading it is one of the more able Arab nationalist leaders. 

He's another Mossadegh, in away. Habib Bourguilba by name, he is quite a 
rabble-rouser. When words fail, he weeps, just as Iran's Mossadegh so often 
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But, like Mossadegh, he is able, resourceful, a skilled politician. 

Years of preparation lie behind the present revolt. Bourguilba has busied 
himself both in and out of Tunisia getting ready for this day. He has visited 
many other Arab countries--Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Pakistan--in order to 
line up support for his nationalist movement. Now he has many Arab allies. 

French tactic, exiling Bourguilba, won't stop his followers, may make them 
harder to handle. French force is answered by nationalist violence, does little 
to convince nationalists their cause is either wrong or hopeless. 

Truth is, French concessions to nationalists in Tunisia have thus far been 
too little and too late, just as in Indo-China. Bigger concessions may now be 
the only way to stop the bloodshed in Tunisia. Yet, the longer the fighting 
goes on, the more people get killed, the harder it is to stop fighting and begin 
the talking that might lead to a compromise.....U.S. will push for compromise. 


does. 














>> Premier Nehru of India feels cooler toward Communist China than he has in 
the past. One reason is Nepal. Other reason: Communist gains inside India. 

‘Nehru has worried about Nepal ever since the Chinese Communists took over 
neighboring Tibet. Nepal has a 550-mile border with Tibet. 

Nehru's strategy has been to revamp Nepal's Government, tie it closer to 
India. Revolt in Nepal tried to break ties with India and also put Communists 
inside Nepal's Government. That's something Nehru can't risk. He was ready to 
send in troops, if needed. Nehru will watch Nepal even more carefully now. 








>> Communist gains in India's congressional elections also make Nehru less 
enthusiastic about Communist activities outside of India. 

Communist candidates are knocking off Nehru supporters, registering major 
gains in Southern India. Nehru's party, as a result, is left a minority party, 
forced into coalitions, in some provinces. Over all, Nehru and his party will 
stay in power, but with reduced majority, and with strong Communist opposition 
to worry about for the first time since Nehru took charge in India. 

Nehru's losses, Communist gains stem largely from fact that major reforms 
promised by Nehru to voters have not been delivered. Land reforms are hung up 
in the courts. Money lenders, black markets thrive. So do corrupt officials. 











>> U.S. officials in New Delhi, watching these Communist gains, are saying 
that India now is in about the same spot China was at the end of the war. 
India, on this reasoning, will be a Communist province by or before 1957. 

To save India, President Truman and U.S. Ambassador Chester Bowles appear 
to favor a big program of U.S. aid.’ It's to be different, though, from the big 
aid program that did not keep China out of the hands of the Communists. 

Program for India is proposed at rate of a billion dollars spread over four 
years. Main object is to make India self-sufficient in food, by helping Indian 
farmers to produce more efficiently. Added object is to give India some model 
villages, with small industries, modern health and school facilities. Idea, 
in other words, is to give India plows, economic help, rather than guns. 
Truman-Bowles reasoning is that program of this sort might have saved China. 

U.S. estimate is that this food=-production program will add 7.4 million 
tons of grain yearly to India's supply. Catch is, population increase in India, 
during same period, will require 7 million more tons of grain yearly. India's 
basic food problem, in that case, won't really be much nearer solution. 
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*an excerpt from the 
Report of the Proceedings of 
a Special Meeting of the 
Judicial Conference of the 
United States— 

March 24-25, 1949, Washington, D.C. 


In July, 1948, a now famous study began in the 
United States District Court, District of Columbia. 

A Recordak Microfilmer (commercial model) was 
ustalled. The purpose—to weigh the possibility of sub- 
ituting microfilm records for the standard type of 
wurt minute and order books, which required manual 
entries. 

Fight months later—at the Special Meeting of the 
judicial Conference of the United States—authoriza- 
tion was sought by the Chief Judge and Clerk of the 
U. §. District Court (D.C.) to begin a microfilming 
program. In this connection it was estimated that: 

. the cost of the new system would be less than one 
dollar for every twenty-five dollars of costs under the 
present system. 

“,.. one file cabinet, approximating 3’ x 3’ x 6’ in size 

would provide adequate and sufficient storage space 

for the records involved for thirty-five years . . . 

“,.. the business of the court would be considerably 

expedited. 


“,.. the services to the bar and litigants materially 


improved.” 


Result: On April 20, 1949, authorization was granted by 
the Judicial Conference of the United States to the Clerk 
ofthe United States District Court (D.C.) to maintain 
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district court records on microfilm in lieu of order and 

minute books— 

1. “In all civil cases and proceedings, except adoption pro- 
ceedings, each judgment and order. 

2. “In criminal cases and proceedings, each judgment, order, 
indictment, bond, and all other formal entries of Court 
ites,” 

Today . . . 65 different types of business . . . thousands 

of concerns are using Recordak microfilming to simplify 

routines which are probably similar 
to yours. Get full facts on the system 
.and the complete line of 





Recordak Microfilmers now 
offered on an attractive purchase 
or rental basis. Write Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of 

“ 
Eastman Kodak Company) , 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 
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Chiang’s Army: How Strong? 


Plenty of Fighters, but Fighting Power Is Weak 


Don’t expect big things from 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Army yet. He 
has lots of fighting man power 
on Formosa, but little else. 

U.S. arms, equipment, train- 
ing are going in to modernize 
the Chinese Nationalists. But it 
looks like a long, slow job. 

Chiang may be able to harass 
the Chinese Communists now. 
He can’t get in shape to invade 
the mainland for years. 


TAIPEH, FORMOSA 


U.S. is now pumping supplies and 
dollars into Formosa at the rate of 
nearly a million dollars a day to build 
up the Chinese Nationalist forces of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

With the war in Korea dragging on, 
and new Communist threats in South- 
east Asia, the question of sending 
Chiang’s forces into battle is up again. 
The Generalissimo says he has 30,000 
men ready to fight in Korea and a half 
million more men in uniform to pit 
against Communist China. 

American and Chinese military men 
on Formosa are taking a careful look at 
the state of Nationalist preparedness. 
Their conclusion: Chiang’s troops aren't 
going anywhere in the foreseeable future. 
As a matter of fact, few officials take the 
suggestion seriously. 

They say Chiang could make minor 
hit-and-run raids on the coast of China, 
but would be hard pressed to defend 
Formosa itself against an all-out Com- 
munist offensive. It would take two years 
of intensive training, plus as much as a 
billion dollars in U.S. military aid, to get 
the island in shape where it could de- 
fend itself without American naval and 
air support. 

The Nationalist forces in uniform on 
Formosa—Army, Navy and Air Force- 
total 550,000. About half that number 
are regarded as combat eftectives. The 
average age is somewhere between 24 
and 26, and growing older every year as 
there is no system for retiring and re- 
placing over-age soldiers. American ad- 
visers, responsible for supervising the 
U.S. military-aid program, say that in 
about two years Formosa may have a 
competent Army of 200,000 combat 
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troops and an excellent Air Force—assum- 
ing that ample arms and equipment are 
delivered by the U.S. 

The real picture of what Chiang 
Kai-shek has shapes up as follows: 

The Army includes 395,000 men, 
about half of them combat effectives. 
Of the total, 80,000 are officers and a 
third of those have no troops to com- 
mand. The officer glut resulted from the 
retreat from the Chinese mainland. A 
large number of officers came to For- 
mosa without their units. Scattered over 
the island are scores of Army, division 
and regimental headquarters without 
troops or with only skeleton forces. 

An additional 120,000 troops and offi- 
cers are listed as “political officers,” po- 
lice or garrison forces. That, added to 
the soldiers who are over-age or ill, re- 
duces the 395,000-man Army to 200,000 
potential combat soldiers. 

The Army is organized into 21 divi- 
sions with a nominal strength of 11,000 
men each. But none of these is at full 
strength. They average about 8,000 
men. Only a few are adequately 
equipped with light infantry weapons. 


al 


CHINESE FIGHTER PILOTS 


All tanks, other armor and artillery are 
pooléd and assigned to the top command. 
There are no tanks assigned to divisions 
or regiments. 

The Air Force, by far the best of the 
three forces in training and morale, 
numbers 78,000 enlisted men and off. 
cers. Among them are 1,200 pilots, 
either trained in the U.S. or trained by 
Americans in China. The air fleet con- 
sists of about 200 planes—mostly F-5] 
Mustang fighters, and only 50 of these 
are in operating condition. The Nation- 
alists have no jets or jet-trained pilots, 

The Navy of 40,000 men lost nearly 
all its combat vessels to the Commu- 
nists, either by capture or defections. 
At present, Chiang’s Navy consists of 12 
destroyer escorts—6 American, 4 Jap- 
anese and 2 Canadian. By mobilizing 
everything possible, the Navy can get 
together 30 landing craft, but most of 
them are in need of repair. Military men 
here say the most the Navy could do, if 
Chiang went back to war, would be to 
intensify the blockade of mainland ports. 

The biggest improvement in Chiang’s 
forces during the last year has been in 
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In operating condition: just 50 planes 
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the morale of his troops. A year ago 
there was fear that whole units of his 
Amy would go over to the Communists 
if the island were attacked. All that has 
changed now. One reason is the news of 
Communist purges and executions from 
the mainland. Many of Chiang’s men 
are convinced that if they deserted to 
the Communists the only reward for 
their trouble would be a bullet in’ the 
head. Another morale-boosting factor 
has been the renewed flow of U.S. aid 
to the Nationalists, plus the presence of 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet in Formosan 
waters. 

U.S. aid for Chiang has amounted 
to 300 million dollars in arms and equip- 
ment and about 175 million in economic 
help since the Chinese Communists went 
into Korea. Total aid earmarked for this 
year amounts to more than 300 million 
dollars. 

Actually, the military-aid program 
has just started to roll. Deliveries of 
U.S. arms to Chiang have been falling 
behind schedule because of the prior 
claims for Korea and Europe. Consider- 
able quantities of ammunition and _ pe- 
troleum have arrived. But artillery and 
other heavy weapons and equipment are 
just trickling in so far. 

American officers, supervising the aid 
program, say it is necessary to start al- 
most from scratch with most Nationalist 
Amy units. Some even need rifles and 
other light infantry weapons. Automatic 





CHIANG’S GROUND FORCES 


weapons, mortars and artillery are re- 
quired on a comparatively large scale. 

What’s involved for the Americans is a 
complete overhaul of Chiang’s military 
establishment. U.S. officers are attempt- 
ing to get the number of Nationalist 
headquarters outfits reduced, to limit 
China’s traditional squad training and 
put more emphasis on battalion, regi- 
mental and divisional maneuvers. They 
say it will take at least a year to train 
each combat division in Chiang’s Army. 
Some officers think it will take consider- 
ably longer unless the delivery of equip- 
ment from the U.S. can be speeded up. 

Training of Nationalist troops and 
the lack of a chain of command are 
problems the Americans still have to 
meet. During the last two years, Chiang’s 
Army has concentrated on parade-ground 
training. With few exceptions, the troops 
have been confined to squad exercises. 
Company and battalion maneuvers are 
getting under way now. 

The chain of command—by which 
orders get from headquarters down to 
foot soldiers—is a confused jumble com- 
pared with the precise system used in 
the U.S. Instead of working through 
Army or division headquarters, Chiang 
and his top generals frequently make 
contact with division and regimental 
officers directly. The result is confusing, 
and sometimes with contrary orders com- 
ing at a regiment from several different 
directions. 
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Equipped for combat: just a few divisions 
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American assistance also is going into 
the island economy to help it support 
the comparatively large military force. 
When the Nationalists retreated from 
the mainland they not only brought 
armed forces but also about a million 
civil officials, dependents and business 
people. The result has been a heavy bur- 
den that, without U.S. support, would 
put the island on the edge of bankruptcy. 

U.S. has financed imports of fertilizer, 
cotton textiles and other essentials. Pur- 
chases financed by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration accounted for 
nearly two thirds of Formosa’s total im- 
ports in one recent 10-month period. 
Nevertheless, the plight of the island’s 
farm population is getting worse be- 
cause of the terrific military expense. 
The benefits which farmers get from 
the U.S. often are taxed away, and then 
some. Inflation is a problem, too. A farm 
family’s income now buys only half as 
much as it did a year ago. 

Fighting strength remains the first 
business of the island. Even with U.S. 
supplies and financing coming in, about 
70 per cent of all Government expendi- 
tures here go for military purposes. 

But there is no serious thought around 
Chiang’s headquarters now of a Nation- 
alist invasion of the mainland anytime 
soon. The Generalissimo himself re- 
portedly agrees that sending his forces 
back to China would be useless without 
overwhelming popular support on the 
mainland and active assistance from 
guerrillas. In South China, Chiang com- 
mands considerable popular support and 
there is intense feeling against the Com- 
munists. But the guerrillas upon whom 
he must rely are disorganized and poorly 
equipped. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s frequent threats to 
return to China do serve as morale boost- 
ers for his soldiers. But the Americans 
who are helping to modernize his Army 
can see no likelihood of his doing so 
soon, even if President Truman should 
alter the present U.S. policy which is 
aimed at keeping the Nationalists “neu- 
tralized” on Formosa. 

In the judgment of American officers: 
The Nationalists would have trouble 
now defending Formosa against a deter- 
mined Communist attack, were it not for 
the presence of the U.S. Seventh Fleet. 
It will take at least a year, and perhaps 
two, to develop a real defensive force. 

Nationalist troops could harass the 
China coast. If fully equipped they 
could be used in Korea, Indo-China or 
elsewhere in Asia. But an invasion of the 
China mainland is seen by Chiang’s 
generals only as a part of an all-out 
American operation, supported by U.S. 
air and naval power, and with American 
ground troops to fight at the side of the 
returning Nationalists. 
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Military Career SERVICEMEN’S PAY SCALE 
Gets New Boost What's Ahead After Congress Approves 10% Raise 
Monthly 
—Pay Increase Rank ee te eee ane 
ae % 82.50 110.10 2,311.20 78.38 
Draftees, Reserves now going sonst 
in can expect a pay hike. A Sse appraice e 90.75 110.10 2,410.20 99.00 
fourth-round raise for the armed ‘i 
; crtvate, 1st Sees ® 105.11 110.10 2,582.52 121.28 
forces is on the way. Seaman 
Ten per cent increase will aera » 129.36 110.10 2,873.52 157.66 
Ps effy officer, class 
boost everybody from recruits to siiidatiad 
generals. Family allowances, Petty officer, 2d class ® 153.62 shale shiatsu aes 
other extras will go up, too. Supra’, Let diame % 185.96 110.10 3,552.72 206.17 
. ° ° icer, | j ‘ : 
Here is what a man in uniform ii slot ite - 
aster sergean 
can count on when Congress ap- itooe iin ® 218.30 110.10 3,940.80 242.55 
proves the new pay rates: Second lieutenant ® 235.13 128.70 4,365.96 258.64 
Ensign P F : : ; 
Military service as a career is being irst li 
ilit ay se rvice as : c weet is be ing First lieutenant _ » 274.32 136.80 4,933.44 288.03 
made more and more attractive. It Lieutenant (junior grade) 
offers good pay, security, liberal re- Captain 
tirement benefits. The big drawback Lieutenant 9 344.85 aaataed Annee aia 
is the hazard involved, and that is not Major > 423.23 161.70 7,019.16 423.23 
very great for men outside combat Lieutenant commander 
branches. Lieutenant colonel 
Pay tor men in service is about to be Commander e 501.60 178.20 6,157.60 58.00 
raised another 10 per cent. The House Rites 
has approved the raise. The Senate soon Sentoie » 627.00 178.20 9,662.40 576.06 
is to act. Congress appears determined ne 
that military service will enjoy compen- ze — sa & 846.45 211.20 12,691.80 681.86 
sations comparable to those of private even — 
life. Already those compensations are Major sme & 1,018.88 211.20 14,760.96 787.67 
enough so that more and more recruits Rear admiral 
acquire wives before entering service. Lieutenant general » 1.018.88 211.20 15,260.96 787.67 
Pay of a private or seaman, after the Vice admiral - 7% , ? . : 
new raise takes effect, is to equal $2,410 General 
a year for a man with two dependents. Admiral » 1,018.88 211.20 16,960.968 rar 
Base pay is eh be $90.75 . month. Food is *Army, Air Force and Marine ranks in this type and Navy ranks in this type. tRates 
valued at $36, and the Government adds are for men with dependents. #Includes personal allowance of $500. §Includes personal 
$74.10 tor support of two dependents. allowance of $2,200. 
When a private has no dependents, 


his pay will be $1,521 a year; with one 
dependent, $2,115; with three depend- 
ents, $2,644. A private in air operations 
or a seaman in a submarine qualifies 
for an extra $30 a month. Overseas 
duty brings an additional $8. 

Everybody can aspire to be at least a 
sergeant atter a few vears. At that 
grade, a man is promised $153.62 base 
pay, plus the food and family allowances 
of a private. This will give the sergeant 
$3,165 a year with two dependents; 
$3,399 with three dependents. 

Extras are more important, too, as a 
man moves up the ladder. There are 
automatic increases for length of serv- 
ice. Base pay for a sergeant with six 
years service is to be $177.87 a month: 
$202.13 for a sergeant with 12 vears’ 
service. Flight pav can add $60 a 
month; overseas pay, $16. 
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A sergeant with six years’ experience 
thus can make $4,602 a year, nearly $90 
a week, assuming three dependents. If 
he stays in the Army for 30 years, he 
can retire on $206 a month for life: 

Officers’ rewards for service, and 
rank, also will be boosted. 

A second lieutenant, married, will 
earn $4,366 a year—$235 a month base 
pay; $82.50 quarters allowance; $46.20 
for food. This is about 40 per cent 
more than the average college graduate 
gets in his first job. 

A captain’s beginning salary will be 
$5,881 a year, assuming one dependent 
or more. With 10 years’ service, that 
rises to $6,633. Flight pay may add 
$120 a month, for a total of $8,073 a 
vear. There is no overseas pay for offi- 
cers. 


A major with 14 years’ service is to 
get $7,772 base pay and allowances, at 
the new rates; or $9,572 with flight pay. 
For a lieutenant colonel with 16 years 
service, base pay and allowances will 
be $8,722, and flight pay can add 
$2,160 a year to that. 

A major general will earn $14,761 a 
year, plus $1,800 in flight pay in most 
cases. A full general will draw a top of 
$18,761 a year, with flight pay. 

Retirement pay for officers who serve 
30 vears will range from $259 to $788 a 
month, depending on rank. 

Security, and liberal retirement pay 
attracted many men into service M 
the past and compensated for fairly 
low active-duty pay. Now, active-duty 
pay is rising too, faster than ever 
before. 
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State Department Strengthens Its Policy by Shuffling Four 
To Key Posts . . . Two Governors for Federal Reserve 


The much-harassed State Department 
is putting new men in high places to 
help apply a foreign policy now firmly 
established and apparently not destined 
to change greatly in the months ahead. 

David K. E. Bruce becomes Under 
Secretary of State, John M. Allison gets 
the hotly controversial post of Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, Henry 
A. Byroade takes over the increasingly 
touchy job of Assistant Secretary for the 
Near East, and Howland H. Sargeant 
moves into the position of Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Affairs. 

As a group, the four men, mostly 
young, have one peculiar advantage, 
from the viewpoint of Secretary Dean 
G. Acheson. They never have been shot 
at by those in Congress who have ob- 
jected to Far Eastern policy or who have 
charged that Communist influences are 
at work within the Department. 

All go to their new positions from 

other jobs in the Department. Each has a 
reputation for producing ideas and for 
ability and skill in organizational work. 
The consensus in the Department is 
that Mr. Acheson has surrounded him- 
self with a strong team. And, individ- 
ually: 
»Mr. Bruce, 54, from a patrician Mary- 
land family long associated with pub- 
lic service, has spent three years as 
Ambassador to France and is considered 
especially well versed in European mat- 
ters. His appointment forecasts continued 
emphasis on Europe, as contrasted with 
Asia, in departmental thinking. 

Mr. Bruce was born to wealth, the son 
of the late Senator William Cabell Bruce. 
The younger Bruce interrupted his col- 
lege work for Army service in World 
War I, returned to complete a law 
course and settled down to practice in 
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ALLISON (FAR EAST) 
The newcomers have never been 


Baltimore. He was elected to the Mary- 
land Legislature in 1924. 

A year later Mr. Bruce tried the For- 
eign Service briefly, then retired to his 
large Virginia farm. He found time to 
serve in the Virginia Legislature. 

The war brought Mr. Bruce back into 
Government service. He helped to organ- 
ize the Office of Strategic Services and 
directed its work in the European the- 
ater. After the war, President Truman 
appointed Mr. Bruce—a generous cam- 
paign contributor—Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. In 1948, he went to France 
as chief of a special mission for the 
Economic Co-operation Administration 
and a year later became Ambassador. 

In France, Mr. Bruce, a man of much 
easy charm, has supervised the admin- 
istration of Marshall Plan aid, has worked 
to channel French counterpart funds 
into productive projects and has exhibited 
a deep understanding of French financial 
problems. He also has sought to promote 
European unity, enthusiastically backed 
the Schuman Plan, and urged the es- 
tablishment of a European Army months 
before that proposal was approved in 
Washington. 
> Mr. Allison, 46, Kansas born, a ca- 
reer man in the Foreign Service, learned 
about the Far East from firsthand con- 
tact with it. As far back as 1927 he was 
an English teacher in Japan. Three years 
later he entered the Foreign Service, 
and most of his career, except for four 
years at London, has been spent in 
Japan or China. 

In 1949 Mr. Allison became director 
of the Department’s Office of Northeast 
Asian Affairs. More recently he has been 
acting as John Foster Dulles’s principal 
lieutenant in negotiating the Japanese 
Peace Treaty and the accompanying se- 





BYROADE (NEAR EAST) 
shot at by congressional critics 


curity pacts with Australia, New Zealand 
and the Philippines. So Mr. Allison is 
abreast of the thorny subjects with which 
he now must deal. 

Conservatively inclined, he says Japan 
must go slowly and carefully in making 
economic and political changes under 
the Treaty. He also urges that the Jap- 
anese be armed for their own protection 
against Communism. 
> Col. Byroade, 38, is a West Pointer 
on loan from the Pentagon, with little 
previous direct experience in Near East- 
ern difficulties. After distinguished war 
service, which saw him temporarily a 
brigadier general at the age of 32, Mr. 
Byroade became a liaison man between 
the State Department and the Military 
Government in Germany. 

In 1947 Mr. Acheson asked that he be 
lent to the Department. He has been 
director of the Office of German and 
Austrian Affairs since October, 1949. In 
the war, Mr. Byroade, an engineer, built 
air bases in China. He was Gen. George 
C. Marshall's right-hand man in the 1945 
attempt to bring agreement between the 
Chinese Nationalists and Communists. 

To the gritty problems of Iran and 
Egypt, Mr. Byroade brings not local ex- 
perience, his friends say, but a quick 
understanding and a demonstrated ability 
at organization and administration. 
> Mr. Sargeant, 40, a Rhodes scholar 
in literature and economics, takes over the 
Government's information services abroad, 
student exchanges, the printing of books 
and pamphlets and the preparation of 
motion pictures. Also in Mr. Sargeant’s 
province is policy making for the Voice 
of America, which broadcasts U.S. “cold 
war” propaganda in 46 languages. 

The Voice has come under much criti- 
cism for lack of vigor and what some 
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Electri-conomy Typewriters at 
work in their Central Steno- 
graphic Pool. 





tn their Engineering Department. 


Like so many other essential industries playing an active part on 
both our home and freedom fronts, Caterpillar Tractor Co., of 
Peoria, Illinois realizes that it takes peak output in the office to 
achieve peak production in the plant. That’s why they are using 
Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters to boost typing produc- 
tion—save office costs—boost operator morale. 

In their central stenographic department alone, recent job pro- 

duction tests—based on lines typed per eight-hour day— proved 
that Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters have increased the 
typing output up to 25%. 
Why not send for FREE color brochure, “Take A Letter” (RE 8499) 
which tells us all about the typing advantages of the Electri-conomy. 
It’s yours without obligation—address requests to Remington Rand 
Inc., Room 2435, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington Frand 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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Changes in men but not 
in Department's policy . . . 


have considered poorly chosen broadcast 
material. Recently, it was put under a 
new and semiautonomous agency. But it 
remains Mr. Sargeant’s responsibility to 
see to it that what the Voice says cop. 
forms with over-all State Department 
objectives. 

Massachusetts born and a Dartmouth 
graduate, Mr. Sargeant has worked pre- 
viously in Government service with the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and the 
Office of the Alien Property Custodian, 
He entered the State Department five 
years ago. 

The changes, broadest since Mr. 
Acheson became Secretary of State, are 
not in the nature of a shake-up. The new 
appointees simply replace men who have 
resigned or been transferred to other 
posts. While policy switches are scarcel) 
indicated, many in the Department think 
the old and established policy now may 
receive a more vigorous application than 
it has in the past. 





NEW FACES AT FRB 


Two new appointments to the Federal 
Reserve Board apparently bulwark that 
agency’s determination to follow its own 
ideas—rather than those of the Treasury 
—in imposing anti-inflationary monetary 
controls. 

The nominees, Abbot L. Mills, Jr., a 
Republican banker from Oregon, and 
James L. Robertson, a Government ca- 
reer man, were selected by William McC. 
Martin, Chairman of the Board. Mr. 
Martin favors an independent Board and 
made sure that new members would be 
with him on that issue. President Tru- 
man, although he backs the Treasury's 
side of the argument, appointed Mr. 
Martin’s men. 

Nevertheless, the Treasury-Reserve 
Board differences obviously are going to 
become more important. The Treasury 
in the last half of this year and the first 
half of next must borrow a number of 
billions of dollars in order to pay the 
Government’s current bills. 

That situation has led many people to 
believe that the old feud between the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treas- 
ury over debt and interest policy might 
break out into the open again. 

At best, the “full accord” announced 
nearly a year ago by the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve has been no more than 
an armed truce. 

As a result of the “accord,” the Re- 
serve System has eased up its support 
buying of Government securities in the 
open market, and prices of some of them 
have fallen below par. The general level 
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... Reserve Board holds ee 
: ° ° ° paying a@ premium in time, 
fo ifs views about inflation space and labor on produc- 
tion, receiving, shipping and 


interest rates has risen, which makes fn 
of intere ‘ transportation costs. 


it more costly for the Treasury to carry 
the public debt. 

Treasury is concerned, too, because 
the uncertainty about market prices 
makes Government bonds a little less at- | 
tractive as investments than they were | 
sme months ago. | 

Federal Reserve is under pressure to | 
go back to the old policy of guaranteeing 
a market, at par or better, for holders of | 
Government bonds. FRB is not inclined | 
to give in, believing such a guarantee 
inflationary. 

Mr. Martin himself went to FRB from — TO - 
the Treasury, but he is reported to be | 
thoroughly sold on the Federal Reserve's | 
present policy. | excessive and expensive 
Mr. Mills spent two days discussing | “time out of service” caused 

credit policy and related questions with by mechanical failures. 











START 


DO RIES, Ne DY 


saving on every lifting, mov- 
ing and storage operation 
through mechanized mate- 
rials handling. 

















START 


buying YALE... the Gas Truck 
engineered for continuous all- 
out performance. 








SS ae ‘ ANY 


| YALE GAS TRUCKS deliver more continuous all-out service; 
| more time on the job and out of the repair shop; more work 
| done and handling and storage costs saved. There’s a 
| powerful YALE Gas Truck with a rated capacity to do every 
| materials handling job better. For full details on the YALE 
| Gas Truck that can fill your needs best, fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 





—Harris & Ewing, ABA 
FRB‘S ROBERTSON AND MILLS 


. armed truce with Treasury? 





the FRB Chairman. Considered an au- | ai 

thority on credit, Mr. Mills has spent his | | THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ° Smooth, clutch-saving Fluid Drive a 
entire career in the banking business, | wi 

ind his father was a banker before him. | HELP YALE LICK“DOWN-TIME” . Powerful, smooth-running 65 HP Engine 
for years, the younger Mills has been ae i 

vice president of the U.S. National Bank | ie te big eer factor ° Fully-enclosed, over-capacity, smooth 
if Portland. He is 58 years old. | in gas truck operation meshing, Hypoid Gears 


Mr. Robertson is an old friend of 
Chairman Martin, having worked in the Nu YA LE & TOW N E 5 
Treasury’s Office of the Comptroller of | 
he Currency since 1933. Mr. Martin has | 
ad plenty of opportunity to sound out 


he appointee’s views. 
The most recent job held by Mr. Rob- 














YALE is a registered trade mark of 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
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ttson has been that of Deputy Comp- The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. 522 | 
troller of the Currency. He is hopeful Philadelphia 15, Pa. | 
that his new duties will have to do with Please send me your free new detailed bulletin, THE YALE GAS TRUCK } 
bank supervision, a field with which he COMPANY | 
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tended Grinnell College, and went on 
to gp for graduate work. 
. ; ; city — 

: two appointments, even though In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., St. Catharines, Ont. 

: comes from the Treasury, seem to L———____.__.-. Pee ener eS ae Se Ae wie 5 
0 ac -_ alia ‘ 

ne no reason for believing that FRB YALE GAS AND ELECTRIC TRUCKS + YALE WORKSAVERS 

about to back down on its credit policv. YALE HAND TRUCKS + YALE HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS 
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NEXT—$1.25 MINIMUM WAGE? 


Unions Get Government Aid in Raising Floor 


Minimum wage, still 75 cents 
by law, actually is much higher 
for many industries. Government, 
as a buyer, is pushing it up. 

Unions are out for at least 
$1.25 minimum for workers on 
Government contracts. Eventual 
aim is to get it for all industry. 

Minimum for aircraft work al- 
ready is $1.05; iron and steel, 
$1.085 to $1.23. Textiles are next 
on the list for a raise. 


Government is using its huge buy- 
ing power to push up the minimum 
wage rate. What Congress has refused 
to do on a national scale now is being 
brought about on a partial scale by 
administrative action. 

The minimum wage for most indus- 
trial workers has been fixed by Congress 
at 75 cents. But the Government, in the 
administration of another law, has forced 
this minimum to more than $1 an hour 
in at least five industries. In another, the 
minimum has been fixed at $1.40. In 10 
other fields, the minimum is above the 
75-cent rate of the Wage-Héur Act. 

These rates are being set by Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin in directing 
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TEXTILE WORKERS’ RIEVE 
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—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY TOBIN 
. . power to raise the minimum 


the operation of the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Under this law, the Secretary has power 
to fix the minimum rates to be paid on 
Government contracts of more than $10,- 
000. The law takes on new importance 
in a period when Government is in the 
business of buying immense quantities 
of goods for its defense program. Wage 
scales for these Government orders tend 
also to become the minimums for work- 
ers employed on non-Government orders. 

Unions, as a result, are getting closer 
and closer to the minimum-wage goal 
they have set of $1.25 an hour. And they 
are moving in that direction without the 
help of legislation. 

A new wave of increases in minimum 
wage rates now is under way. Secretary 
Tobin is using his authority under the 
Walsh-Healey Act to raise the levels in 
four more fields. Other increases are 
likely to follow. 

New increases ordered by the Secre- 
tary are to go into effect on February 11, 
for work done on Government contracts. 

Drug companies, for example, will 
be required to pay a minimum of 93 
cents an hour on jobs under contract to 
the Government. This is a jump from 
75 cents, the rate in effect since January, 
1950. Previously, the minimum was 40. 

Cosmetic firms will be required to 
pay a new minimum of 85 cents an hour 
on Government orders, 10 cents more 
than the present rate. 


Paint and varnish companies are to 
pay a new rate of at least $1.05 in most 
States. The minimum was 40 to 50 cents 
before 1950, when it rose to 75. The new 
rate is to be 80 cents in the South. 

Surgical-instrument makers are be- 
ing given a new 90-cent floor, compared 
with an original 40-cent rate and a 75. 
cent figure during the last two years. 

Earlier increases sent the minimum 
rate above a dollar an hour on Gover. 
ment work in some industries. 

Aircraft rates start at $1.05 an how 
under an order issued in 1950. 

Industrial chemicals have a minimum 
of $1.15, except in Southern areas, where 
a 95-cent rate is in effect. 

Lampblack and carbon-black wages 
have a floor of $1.40 an hour. 

Iron and steel minimum rates now 
vary from $1.085 to $1.23, according to 
the area involved. 

Woolen textiles also have a minimum 
rate of more than a dollar an hour. Here 
the rate is $1.05, and the CIO Textile 
Workers Union wants it boosted to 
$1.265. Secretary Tobin has scheduled 
hearings on this proposal. 

A showdown in textiles may result 
from these hearings and from others set 
by Tobin for the cotton-textile field. 
The CIO union wants a higher minimum 
in cotton mills also. Southern mills, most- 
ly unorganized, are likely to fight hard 
against this move, which is aimed at 








—Dept. of Labor 
WAGE-HOUR CHIEF McCOMB 
. . pressure from the ClO 
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diminating or cutting the differential 
between the union mills in New Eng- 
land and those in the South. Emil Rieve, | 
president of the CIO Textile Workers, is | 
counting on Secretary Tobin and William | 
rR. McComb, Administrator for Wage- | 
Hour and Walsh-Healey acts, to grant 

the union’s request. 

The CIO wants to have the union’s 
contract minimum in Northern mills 
adopted as the Walsh-Healey standard 

for the entire country among manufac- 





tuers of cotton and rayon yarn and fab- 

5 rics. Union officials report that CIO con- 

’ tracts in the North specify a minimum 

rate of $1.135 an hour, with 3° cents 

" added as a cost-of-living adjustment and 

i further adjustments possible if prices 
q rise. 

This compares with a Walsh-Healey 

" minimum of 87 cents for the field. Secre- 


tav Tobin is not likely to increase the 
rate to the figure proposed by the union, 
r but apparently some rise is coming. 
Lower contract rates in the South— 
n reported by the CIO at $1 to $1.115 for 
e |} starting pav—currently are a big issue 
in wage negotiations between New Eng- 
5 land mills and the CIO union. Employ- 
ers in the Northern mills want wages 
w } reduced there or the output of the 
1 | workers increased in order to win back 
some of the business now going to the 
mn South. | 
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«| Showing Teeth . 

et ® e 

d. Wage-salary controls are turning out | [ 

m § to have some teeth, after all. Employers @ 

st: F awe finding out that penalties for break- 

rd § ing the rules may be severe. Entorce- 

at F ment, little stressed up to now, is get- You may be miles away from this meet- 
ting an increasing amount of official at- ing, wee vee company name can be 
tention. needa : 


there—in sight and in mind. Zippo, 
engraved with your trade-mark, will 
do it! For Zippo is the lighter that’s so 


In Detroit, a construction company 
draws a stiff penalty for paving brick- 
layers too much. A beverage company 





in Minneapolis, on the other hand, is —— aie — by see Ideal for sales incentives, length 
handled gently for a lesser violation of who owns one. When pages Say" of service awards, sales promotion 
the rules. Penalties vary according to to your client or prospect it goes wher- premiums, business anniversary gifts . 
the nature of the violation. ever he goes. For one man, or a thou- FREE mechanical service— for life! 
Greater attention to enforcement does sand, it’s the gift that keeps good will 
g Ps g 
not mean that a Government crackdown glowing day after day—for years. Send GET YOUR COPY 


isat hand. It does mean, however, that 
the Wage Stabilization Board and the 
Salary Stabilization Board will not hesi- 
tate to use the enforcement powers grant- : ; 

ed them to carry out their regulations. ae ae 4 US-21 


Maximum penalties, as a rule, probably “<1 Please send FREE brochure showing 
will be avoided, and employers can ex- {| a, Sane Secils, ene ee 


the coupon below and see how you 


OF FREE BROCHURE! 
can be there—at low cost—with Zippo! 
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compromise settlements. " A Company..... Jhivduncusesees ateesueee 
Salary Stabilization officials. are in The One-Zip “f : 

the process of setting up an enforcement iy MOREE a ree dRnietasasonsa~ ats ene 
staff > call \ : 

. staif, But Wage Board enforcement ma- e Bl Cit ‘sige taints 12 
te ag a ry Mes i. ideenccn sc Beamsetexs sees 1 
chinery already is functioning. It con- | Windproo Lighter a 1%) 
‘ists of 14 regional commissions, headed _| 1 Send attention of.......... eyanpeaeens ty 
by a national enforcement commission | et F 
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Need something in a hurry— 
materials—parts—equipment? 
Reach all possible sources 
quickly, economically, 

with Telegrams. 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB 
BETTER 


WESTERN ~ 
UNION 















PLEASE SHIP FASTEST WAY THIRTY 
CABINETS DESCRIBED YOUR TELEGRAM 
JANUARY THIRD. TELEGRAPH US DATE 

YOU CAN PROMISE DELIVERY CHICAGO. 











CONFIRMATIONS 










ACKNOWLEDGING YOUR NIGHT LETTER 
OF YESTERDAY ORDERING ONE MODEL 

TEN SIXTY THREE X-RAY INSTALLATION. 
YOUR VALUED ORDER ACCEPTED FOR 
SHIPMENT TO YOU BY FEBRUARY SIXTH. 
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. - » Ignoring a Wage Board warning can be costly 


in Washington. The Washington com- 
mission, acting as a final court of appeal, 
is presided ov er by Miss Helen B. Hum- 
phrey. 

Penalties, outside of the 
case, generally have been light. 

Top penalty so far involves more 
than $40,000. This penalty was handed 
out by the Detroit regional commission 
after finding that the J. D. Hedin Con- 
struction Co., Inc., of Washington, D.C., 
had paid bricklayers above-ceiling rates 
on a veterans’ hospital in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The company was accused of pay- 
ing 40 bricklayers $3 an hour when the 


Detroit 


criminal penalties for willful violations. 
with a $10,000 fine, one year in prison, 
or both, as maximum punishment. 

A much milder penalty was levied 
in another case, by the regional com. 
mission in Minneapolis. A beverage firm 
there will pay slightly higher federal 
taxes because the commission ordered 
it to disregard $190 of its salary pay- 
ments in computing its business expenses, 
The company had raised a bookkeeper 
that much before WSB discovered the 
overpayment. The employer was given 
a light penalty because he reduced the 
salary when advised to do so, and because 





MISS HELEN HUMPHREY 
. . . the final say on wages 


maximum rate in that $2.75 
under WSB rules. 

The commission proposed that the 
Veterans’ Administration disallow $40,- 
000 of the company’s labor costs as an 
expense in figuring costs of the job. The 
WSB has the power to order such dis- 
allowances, where the company involved 
is working on a Government contract. 
Also, the commission proposed _ that 
$40,000 be subtracted from the firm’s 
operating expenses in figuring its cor- 
poration taxes. 

The penalty was. stiffer 
because the construction company, ac- 
cording to WSB officials, failed to cut 
back the illegal rate when WSB warned 
that the rates seemed to be too high. But, 
even so, the penalty is not the maxinfum 
permitted by law. WSB may disallow 
the entire amount of a pay roll in the 
case of illegal payments. The Ann Ar- 
bor pay roll ran to $116,131 for the peri- 
od involved. Also, the law 


area Was 


than usual 


contains 


EUGENE E. DIXON 
. . . top enforcer for WSB 


he was not familiar with the rules. The 
disallowance could have gone as high 
as $2,090. 

Dismissal without penalty also is 
possible. A Cleveland company, accused 
of making about $1,000 in illegal pay- 
ments, was not punished because the 
WSB commission there decided that lack 
of information and misunderstanding 
were responsible. Part of the blame was 
placed on a Wage-Hour Division office 
for giving incorrect advice to the em- 
ployer when he asked for a ruling. 

Those are typical of recent decisions 
of the enforcement commission. Many 
cases never reach the commissions, but 
are dismissed by enforcement attorneys 
in the WSB offices. These attorneys are 
under general direction of Eugene E. 
Dixon, chief enforcement officer for 
WSB. Usually the dismissal comes where 
an emplover acts in good faith and rolls 
back the raise when he discovers his 
mistake. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Don't let talk of defense ‘‘cut- 
backs’’ confuse you. Arms busi- 
ness will get bigger, not smaller, 
in the months ahead. 

Orders are just beginning to 
hit stride. More are coming than 
have been placed so far. Billions 
remain unspent. 

Everything from buttons to 
bombers is needed. The prospect 
of expanding defense business 
is good for months to come. 


These facts stand out in a maze of 
figures and much confusion about the 
ams program as it affects business: 

Orders for arms will go on rising over 
the next 12 to 18 months. Money on 
hand, uncommitted, plus money to be 
voted assures that. 

Contracts for defense construction are 
going to rise, not decline. 

Spending for actual arms, for aircraft, 
tanks, guided missiles, other equipment 
will head strongly upward. Less than $1 
in every $9 on hand or requested for 
ums equipment has been spent to date. 
Only about $1 in $7 to be used for con- 
struction has been spent. 

Businessmen are confused by conflict- 
ing statements about exactly where re- 


ARMS: MORE AND FASTER 


Boom in Orders Is Set for Year and a Half 


armament stands at this time. One report 
has it that new orders for industry face 
a drastic decline. Another talks of big 
cuts in the arms budget. Writers get 
tangled in authorizations, budgeted 
spending, commitments made, mixing 
one with another. 

To set things straight and to get a 
clearer idea of what really lies ahead, 
it is necessary to take a close look at a 
few key figures: 

New orders for arms and other 
equipment in the field of so-called “hard 
goods” draw top interest in industry. On 
an over-all basis, the situation in that 
field looks like this: 

Money authorized for spending on 
weapons: 78.5 billion dollars. 

Orders placed in 18 months through 
Dec. 31, 1951: 51.6 billion dollars. 

Balance on hand to be committed: 
26.9 billion dollars. 

New money requested for weapons: 
35 billion dollars. 

Orders still to be placed, from bal- 
ance on hand and new money requested 
from Congress: 61.9 billion dollars. 

This means that there are more orders 
ahead than behind. Specifically, there 
is to be $1.20 for arms orders for every 
$1 that has been committed in the first 
18 months of rearmament. 

Ordering of weapons, at this time, is 
at a rate of 32 billion dollars a year. Yet, 
with funds on hand and requested, arms 
orders can be placed at an average rate 


of 40 billion a year throughout the en- 
tire 18-month period ahead. There will 
be supplemental requests for funds later 
if war goes on in Korea. 

The aircraft business ahead is im- 
mense. Orders for guided missiles—to 
be used now in actual operations—are 
just beginning to flow in quantity. Tanks 
still are to be ordered in large amounts. 
U.S. is promising the outside world 8 
billion dollars in weapons that this coun- 
try does not have. That is for just one 
vear, And it does not cover all the funds 
to be needed for still bigger European 
arms plans now being formed. 

The arms business, in short, continues 
to be a growing business, not a declining 
business. Industry, seeing just what or- 
ders can be placed in the period ahead, 
can get even more specific ideas from 
official schedules of arms ordering. 

The plan, for the six months just 
ahead, is this: Orders are to be placed 
by July 1 for all but about 5 billion dol- 
lars of the nearly 27 billion still on hand 
for arms contracts. This means that the 
flow of orders, now at 32 billion a vear, 
will have to rise to an average of 44 bil- 
lion a year in this first half of 1952. 

That rise, if it is to be achieved, calls 
for a very sharp increase in the flood of 
contracts to business. Peak rates planned, 
however, probably will not be possible 
to maintain for long. Businessmen are to 
be given time to work off some of the 
huge backlog of orders on hand. Yet 





Spending for Arms: Just a Start After 18 Months 





Already Spent 


(July, 1950-Dec., 1951) 


Still to Be Spent 


(from funds authorized 
or requested) 








Planes, tanks, guns, etc. 


$12.4 Billion 





$101.1 Billion 
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Food, clothing, etc. 


$5.4 Billion 


$8.2 Billion 














Construction 


$1.7 Billion 


$9.6 Billion 
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Military pay, other 


$19 Billion 


$28.9 Billion 
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102 PERSONS 


WILL NOT BE ALIVE- 





to read this tomorrow! 


In just 53 years, the automobile has taken 
as many lives as all of our wars have in 
177. The grim highway toll now averages 
102 a day! 


To reduce this appalling death rate, Police 
Chiefs of some three thousand communities 
have eagerly adopted the free Kemper- 
Thomas Safety Campaign, a campaign 
made possible by the wholehearted co- 
operation of twelve thousand public- 
spirited business leaders throughout the 
nation. 


YOU MAY BE INTERESTED to learn how 
this same successful plan can help you 
combat careless driving in your community. 
It begins when a Kemper-Thomas repre- 
sentative secures the agreement of several 
business leaders (usually four) to sponsor 
the Kemper-Thomas Safety Calendar as 
an excellent form of unselfish advertising. 


The completed calendars, bearing the 
sponsors’ messages and the dramatic paint- 
ing shown above, are then presented to the 
Chief of Police, who posts them throughout 
his area according to a carefully worked 
out plan of distribution. 


SIMPLE? OF COURSE. But proof of its ef- 
fectiveness is shown by the fact that the 
Kemper-Thomas Safety Calendar, now in 
its nineteenth year, has become the most 
widely distributed calendar in the world. 
Without the unrelenting efforts of the 
three thousand Police Chiefs and the twelve 
thousand businessmen who have co- 
operated in this safety program, the auto- 
mobile death toll could be a million more. 

If you are presently sponsoring the 
Kemper-Thomas Safety Campaign, your 
Kemper-Thomas representative will call 
on you soon to work out next year’s 
campaign. 


BUT IF YOU ARE not now a sponsor, or 
if you are the Chief of Police in an un- 
sponsored community, we urge you to join 
in this great effort to promote safer driving. 
Address a card to F. B. Ward, Safety 
Director, today. He’ll send you full details 
without obligation. 


KEMPER -THOMAS 


Advertioing that fives cincinnati 12, OHIO 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Military construction is still expanding, with 
unused and requested funds totaling 8.2 billions .. . 


ordering will be kept at levels much 
above those of today. 

For the year that starts July 1, 1952, 
official plans again are reasonably plain. 
They call for committing, in the year, 
virtually all of the funds to be made 
available for hard goods. This includes 
the 5 billions of funds to be left on hand 
July 1, plus 35 billions of new money re- 
quested. What this means is that, during 
the entire year starting July 1, arms or- 
ders can be placed at an average rate of 
40 billions per year—only a little lower 
than the peak rate to be reached in the 
period just ahead. It is a rate well above 
today’s. 


Food, clothing, chemicals, other 
soft goods are being ordered by the sery- 
ices on a fairly steady year-round basis. 
and on a large scale. Deliveries, too. 
follow more steadily and closely on the 
heels of orders. Much of the reserve of 
clothing, other expendables is on order. 
Yet materials expended in Korea must 
be replaced. Specifically, the picture js 
this: 

Orders placed in 18 months: 7.4 bil. 
lion dollars. 

Orders still to be placed from funds 
on hand or asked: 6.2 billions. 

Any prolonging of the war in Korea, 
or any new plans for additional expan- 





Arms orders placed 
in last 18 months 


(Through Dec. 31, 1951) 


Orders still to be 
re) folate MiceluMmitiatesy 
royaMatclale Melm@ee-teltl-Sti-to, 














Then look at the other big items of 
defense orders. 

Military construction, too, takes 
metals and other “hard” materials. It 
lines up like this: 

Contracts let from money authorized: 
3.1 billion dollars. 

Unused contracting authority, plus 
new authority asked: 8.2 billions. 

Again, military construction, like mili- 
tary hardware, is a growing activity. 
There is to be $2.65 for construction 
contracts for every $1 that has been 
committed so far. And on top of all of 
this is to be piled the money required 
for huge new atomic-energy expansion 
projects. These projects, too, are essen- 
tially for defense (see page 11). 

Or take the so-called “soft goods” 
that the military services use in huge 
quantities. 


+« © 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp, 


sion of the armed forces, could bring a 
quick rise in that figure for future soft- 
goods contracts. 

Then take the spending point of view. 
Money, the cash that pays for the huge 
and growing arms output of industry, 
has scarcely started to trickle. 

Actual expenditures by the mili- 
tary, in the first 18 months of rearming, 
come to about 38.5 billion dollars, That 
is a measure of the goods and services 
delivered, or paid for in advance. Spend- 
ing yet to come, with funds on hand or 
to be voted by Congress, amounts to 
147.8 billions. There is, in other words, 
nearly $4 of spending to come tor every 
$1 spent on rearmament so far. 

Many industries have big orders. Some 
companies have military backlogs run- 
ning into the billions of dollars. Deliv- 
eries, though, have lagged. Even after 
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. . . Backlog of orders 
continues to grow 


weapons are blueprinted and tested, and 
contracts let, much must be done. Plants 
must be retooled. In many cases, entirely 
new plants are being built. Result is 
that the big part of the production job 
itself is still to be done. 

To get a clear idea of the outlook for 
spending, take another look at the mili- 
tary programs: 

Weapons, other hardware of war ac- 
tually delivered or paid for in advance 
have brought an outlay of only 12.4 bil- 
lion dollars. That is for 18 months. 
Weapons still to be delivered, on con- 
tracts already let or to be let, will take 
an outlay of 101.1 billions. 

Delivery schedules themselves show 
what to expect. At this time, delivery of 
weapons and other hard goods is running 
ata rate of 15 billions a year. It is to be 
at double that rate a year from now. For 
all of calendar 1952, the total is to be 
something like 27 billions, on the basis 
of official plans. Yet new orders are 
planned at about 42 billions. 

What this means is that industry’s 
backlog of unfinished orders for weap- 
ons, now at about 40 billion dollars, is 
scheduled to rise to about 55 billion dol- 
lars in the year ahead. 

Construction for the military, too, is 
only starting to take cash. In 18 months, 
only 1.7 billion dollars’ worth of build- 
ing has been finished or paid for in ad- 
vance, Construction still to be completed, 
on contracts signed or planned, will take 
an outlay of 9.6 billions. 

Soft goods such as clothing, produced 
and delivered more quickly, still will re- 
quire considerably more cash than the 
military has put out so far. Deliveries in 
18 months cost the military 5.4 billion 
dollars in cash. Soft goods still to be sup- 
plied, and paid for with funds on hand 
or requested, will cost 8.2 billion. 

Even the schedule for miscellaneous 
spending—on pay of uniformed and 
civilian personnel, and on other things— 
calls for more outlays than have been 
finished so far. In this class, 19 billions 
has been spent, with 28.9 billions still to 
go. 

What seems clear, for the business- 
man who takes a really careful look at 
the arms program, is that widely reported 
declines planned for arms orders simply 
we not in sight.. New orders, to be 
piled on top of old, are to be bigger, 
hot smaller—and come faster, not more 
slowly, The chance for more contracts 
from rearmament is to open wider for 
many months to come. And the flow of 
military dollars as orders are filled, even 
on the basis of present plans, is to grow 
or an even longer time. 
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SHORT OF MANPOWER? 


Here are seven ways Acme-Gridley Automatics 
can save machining man-hours in your shop 


1. FASTER MACHINING TIMES Mean More Production Per Man- 
hour. Customer-authenticated case histories show production 
increases of 20%, 30%, 50% and even up to 80%. 


2. MACHINING TO CLOSER TOLERANCES With Finer Finish, Means 
Less Man-hours for Finishing Operations. Rugged, vibration- 
free frame construction provides the necessary foundation for 
accuracy. 


3. SUSTAINED ACCURACY Means More Good Pieces in the Pan at 
the End of the Day—More Production Per Man-hour. Simple, 
close-coupled direct cam action and fewer linkages reduce the 
number of machine parts subject to wear. 


4. SIMPLIFIED TOOLING Means Shorter Set-Up Times—More Pro- 
ductive Man-hours. Wide, open tooling zones, and the use of 
simplified multi-purpose tooling cuts set-up time and costs. 


5. VERSATILITY Permits the use of Power-Driven Auxiliaries That 
Often Eliminate Second Operations. Save man-hours, handling 
time, floor space and capital investment. 


6. DEPENDABLE OPERATION Means Less Down Time, More Pro- 
duction per Man-hour. Round-the-clock operation under the ex- 
tremes of heavy duty service permits accurate scheduling of 
production. 


7. SIMPLIFIED OPERATION Permits the most Efficient Use of Avail- 
able Man-hours. You can use relatively unskilled help to operate 
Acme-Gridleys, making top use of more experienced manpower. 


No other source offers a line s0 complete—so much 
design and tooling experience in multiple and single 
spindle bar and chucking automatics—more than 
45,000 machines built. May we show you how your 
plant can benefit from this unequalled background 
in efficient metal turning? 








THE NATIONAL ACME “AcHEGRIDLEY BAR and CHUCK- 


ING AUTOMATICS built in 1, 4, 
Cc oO M PA N Y 6 and 8 spindle styles, maintain 
accuracy at the highest spindle 


speeds and fastest feeds modern 
170 EAST 131st STREET ¢ CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 











cutting tools can withstand, od 
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The prop to business activity supplied 
by the defense program is to be 
stronger and will be kept under the 
U.S. economy longer than previously 
planned. New evidence of that ap- 
pears in the Government’s budget now 
before Congress. 

A lower level of Government spending 
will not come until the 1955 fiscal 
year, which begins July 1, 1954. De- 
fense output will turn down early in 
1954 after running at a peak rate from 
early 1953. Larger Air Force and 
atomic-energy programs are to slow 
the downturn in spending when it 
comes. 

Confidence in the more distant busi- 
ness outlook has grown, and fears of a 
sharp recession have been allayed. 

Stock prices apparently have reflected 
that feeling in recent weeks. On Jan- 
uary 22, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average rose to within a point of a 
new 20-year high. Investors seemed to 
feel that dividend rates, though re- 
duced from their high, are a bit safer 
now than a little while ago. 

Stock yields, as the top chart shows, 
have been falling over the last year as 
stock buyers have bid prices up. 
Bought at the higher prices, stocks 
now return a dollar a year less per 
$100 invested than a year ago. 

Bond yields, on the other hand, have 
been rising since last March, when 
the Federal Reserve Banks, to help 
check inflation, stopped buying U.S. 
Government securities at high, fixed 
prices. Before then, those purchases 
had been pumping more and more 
money into the banking system. Since 
last March, prices of Government 
bonds have fallen from above par to 





OFFICIAL INDEX * 
(1935-39=100) 


FOR VARIATION 








96.40 for issues due in 15 or more 
years, accompanied by lower prices 
for corporate and municipal bonds. 
Bought at their new low prices, cor- 
porate bonds return 37 cents a year 
more per $100 invested than a year 
ago. 


Demand for capital, which is driving 


interest rates upward, also measures 
the growth of the defense program. 


Stock Yields 
(200 Stocks) 


Corporate Bond 
Yields (All Grades) 











Moody’s Investors Service 


Source: 
© 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp 


Bank loans to business rose 174 millions 


in the week ended January 16. Com- 
panies producing metals and metal 
products borrowed heavily. 


New security issues of corporations 


continued at a heavy rate in January 
following a record total in 1951. Need 
for outside capital will be large this 


(MONTHLY) 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity = 


year, especially for new plant and 
equipment and income taxes. 

Commitments of life insurance com. 
panies to acquire loans and investments 
rose to 4.4 billions on December 1, up 
a half billion in two months. 

The Government will need to borrow 
large amounts after June 30. Cash 
payments to the public will exceed 
receipts by nearly 13 billions in the 
second half of 1952. 

The U.S. money supply is due to rise 
again in the second half of this year, 
if not sooner. It had climbed to 183 
billions on December 1 of last year and 
may have reached 185 billions by 
January 1, compared with 170 at the 
start of the Korean war. 

Business activity, meanwhile, continues 
its sidewise movement. 

The slump in factory output of soft 
goods has evidently reached a bot- 
tom. Textile, apparel and_ leather 
manufacturers reported small employ- 
ment gains in December and a sharp 
rise in average hours worked. 

Employment stood at a record high of 
47.5 million nonfarm workers in De- 
cember, up 900,000 in a year. 

Consumers are still buying with caution. 
Department-store sales for the first 
three weeks of January averaged a 
bit below November. Total retail 
sales in December were down 2 per 
cent from a year earlier. 

Strongest dike against inflation is the 
current rate of savings by the public. 
Another safeguard is the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s policy of allowing in- 
terest rates to rise when the demand 
for capital is greater than the supply. 
That policy is not likely to change so 
long as inflation remains a threat. 


ay 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLIAR YOU CANT BEAT A 


Pontiac 















HE great new 1952 Pontiac is an irresistible 

invitation to take to the road. With new 
Dual-Range Performance, you can choose the 
power you want, when you want it! At the 
touch of your finger, you command tremendous 
acceleration, spectacular high-compression get- 
up-and-go! Or, with equal ease, you can choose 
smooth, gas-saving cruising—like coasting over 
the miles. See Pontiac—and drive it yourself— 

= 


for the thrill of your life! *Optional at extra cost. 


mONTIAC MOTOR DEVISFTON 


with New Dual-Range Performance 


A 


THE POWER YOU WANT WHEN YOU WANT IT WHERE YOU WANT IT 
1. Powerful High-Compression Engine 


2. Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Drive* 
3. High-Performance Economy Axle 


OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 














Tell it to Kimb 


Sell your advertising 
to your own company, too! 


The importance of promoting your own 
advertising cannot be overemphasized, 
because every member of an advertiser's 
organization has a stake in his company’s 
advertising. But to appreciate it and 
“tie in,”’ they must &vow about it. It’s 
essential to keep management people 
posted, as well as salesmen and distribu- 
tors —if you want them on your team. 
Only when all of them understand the 
objective of your campaigns, how and 
why the campaigns were evolved, and 
are kept informed as to what you're say- 
ing to whom and where—will your ad- 
vertising be of maximum interest to 
them. A 3-point program (such as the 
one we make available to advertisers) 
should be broken down as follows to 
accomplish these objectives: 1 
of folders to hold proofs, schedules, and 
discuss the advertising in terms of its 
helpfulness co the man who sells, 2—a 
series of cover folders, pocket pieces, 
mailers, postcards, etc,, to: merchandise 
specific ads. 3—complete issues of mag 
azines where company’s ads appear, with 
cover stickers to direct V.I.P.’s to the 
proper page. 


a series 


Edward W. Hermann, 
MceGrau Hill Publis} ne Co... 
Neu York, N.Y, 


Cuts catalog size —reduces postage 


Did you know that using your printer's 
shears wisely can reduce direct mail 
costs? For example, we mail a large 
number of 72-page catalogs which were 





5%" x 810" finished size. By trimming 
them to 54” x 814", we took off enough 
weight to change the postage rate per 
catalog to the extent that the savings 
almost paid for the envelope! If you'd 
like to try it, have your printer make up 
several dummies in the paper weight you 





erly-Clark 


An idea exchange service for 


advertisers and buyers of printing 


| save 
plans 





gxecurtves 











intend to use, then let the postmaster 
weigh them to determine the most 
economical size 
Panld P. Karnov, General Manager, 
Hl. EE. Mitson & Co <<’ hicaeo, Winois 


Stencils make truck painting easy 


The posting of sales material on the 
trucks of distributors has plagued many 





an advertiser. However, we have been 
using with great success a stencil of our 
products’ trade names and characters, in 
tour colors. The stencils are made of oil 
skin and give a complete color separation 
outline. With them, even an amateur 
painter can turn out a professional four 
color job. Since a truck can be quite 
effectively ‘‘dressed up’’ without the ex- 





cessive cost of a body paint job, these 
stencils have great appeal among our 
distributors. 
Murray Morgan, Advertising Dept., 
Ive Cream Novelties, New York, N.Y. 


Do you have an item of interest? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark! 


Any item of interest y_ a 
pertaining to adver- gy. : 
tusing or printing 1s Yo 

acceptable, and be- tj 

comes the property of 

Kimberly-Clark. For 

each published item, a $50 Defense Bond 
will be awarded to the sender. In case of 
duplicate contributions, only the first 
received will be eligible for an award. 
Address Idea Exchange Panel, Room 
162, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


* * * 


Remember — you add crisp freshness and 
sparkling new sales appeal to advertising 
pieces, brochures, reports, house organs 
—when they’re done on_ fully-coated 
Kimberly-Clark printing papers. For 
brighter, sharper, smoother reproduction 
in any fine letterpress or offset printing 


job, always specify Kimberly-Clark. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation se, wscows 


© KimBeRLy-cLARK CORP. 


% M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


on 





Kimberly | 
Clark 
\ 3 Hifect* Enamel 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 
Lithofect* Offset Enamel 


Trufect® Multifect* 
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The real budget story— 

individuals will pay 29.3 bil- 
lions into the Treasury in income 
taxes this fiscal year and 32.2 
the next. 

Corporations will pay 22.9 
this year and 27.8 next. 

Treasury's net intake—taxes 
and everything—will approach 

134 billions, a record. But, even 
| so, a two-year deficit of 22.6 
billions is in prospect. 


President Truman, taking a long 
| lok ahead at Government finances, 
| comes up with this prospect for the 

two-year period ending in mid-1953: 

Net income of the U.S. Treasury, from 
taxes and other sources, will be 133.7 
billion dollars, far and away a new 
record. 

Government spending, in the same 
two-year period, will be 156.3. billion 
dollars. 

Two-year deficit, despite the biggest 
tax collections in history, will reach 22.6 
billions. 

Public debt, by mid-1953, will jump 
to 275 billion dollars. At that level, it 
will approach the all-time high of Feb- 
» mary, 1946. 

This is the third largest budget ever 
submitted to Congress. 

Figures that appear in Mr. Truman’s 
new budget are so big that they pass 
the comprehension of many people. 

Yet those figures are important, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to everybody in the 
country. 

The federal budget is to affect taxes, 
now and for years to come. It has a bear- 
ing, too, on business, prices, wages, 
profits. Budget figures, forbidding as 
they may be, are worth examining in 
detail. 

What Mr. Truman finds, in his 
projection of rearmament plans, is that 
spending by Government will keep rising 
at least through the fiscal year 1954, 
ending on June 30, 1954. 

He holds out some hope for reduc- 
tions in fiscal 1955. 

For fiscal 1952, the year that ends 
next June 30: 

Budget revenue is estimated by Mr. 
Truman at 62.7 billion dollars. That’s 
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‘ABC'S OF THE BUDGET 


Income, Spending, Deficit, Debt—All Rising 


THE TRUMAN BUDGET: STILL UP 


Revenue 
Personal income taxes 
Corporation taxes 
Excise taxes 


Employment taxes (net) | 


Estate and gift taxes 
Customs 
Miscellaneous receipts 
Tax refunds (deduct) 


Year Ending 


June 30, 1952 


$29,324,000,000 $32,235,000,000 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1953 





Total net revenue 


Spending 
Military services 
Military foreign aid 
Other foreign aid 
Veterans 
Welfare and security 
Housing 
Education and research 
Agriculture 
Natural resources 


Transportation and 
communication 


Finance, commerce 
and industry 


Labor 

General Government 
Interest 

Reserve for contingencies 


Total spending 


Deficit 











22,900,000,000 27,800,000,000 
9,046,000,000 9,744,000,000 
1,007,000,000 970,000,000 
740,000,000 770,000,000 
575,000,000 575,000,000 
1,598,000,000 1,613,000,000 
2,510,000,000 2,709,000,000 
62,680,000,000 70,998,000,000 
39,753,000,000 51,163,000,000 
4,000,000,000 8,000,000,000 
3,196,000,000 2,844,000,000 
5,166,000,000 4,197,000,000 
2,680,000,000 2,662,000,000 
881,000,000 678,000,000 
238,000,000 624,000,000 
1,408,000,000 1,478,000,000 
3,082,000,000 3,237,000,000 
2,153,000,000  1,643,000,000 
751,000,000 833,000,000 
240,000,000 246,000,000 
1,353,000,000  1,484,000,000 
5,955,000,000 6,255,000,000 
25,000,000 100,000,000 
70,881,000,000 85,444,000,000 
8,201,000,000 14,446,000,000 
53 














If you need 


sHeET /* >> 
METAL 


PRODUCTION 
you need this book... 





Describes our two plants and the 
facilities we offer you to save your 
money and supplement your own 
production — 32-page illustrated 
brochure includes complete inven- 
tory of our equipment. 

We work with any sheet metal, 
from 26-gauge through 14-inch 
stcck. We'll punch it, form it, 
stamp it, draw it—weld it, polish 
it, enamel or galvanize it. 

We have the capacity— and 
we know how. 


request this book on your letterhead 
or use the coupon below 


Monufocturers of the nationally ad- 
vertised Elkay LUSTERTONE Stainless 
Steel Sink ... the only sink gvaran- 
teed to outlast your home... the only 
product of the plumbing industry to 
win the Fashion Academy Gold Medal! 


UFACTURING CO. 


est monufacturer of 


stainless steel sinks—since 1920 





1872 S. 54th AVE. + CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


O Please send me a copy of the new 32-page 
brochure describing your plants, equipment. 


Have representative communicate with us. 
Name 
Cc 











- 7 
Address 
City. Zone____ State. 
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... Mr. Truman would raise 
taxes to reduce big deficit 


40 per cent more than at the peak of 
World War II. 

Spending is placed at 70.9 billions. 

Deficit, as forecast officially, will be 
8.2 billions. : 

For fiscal 1953, the year that begins 
next July 1: 

Revenue is projected at 71 billion 
dollars. That’s at present tax rates. 

Spending is placed at 85.4 billions. 

Deficit, thus, will be 14.4 billions. 

Mr. Truman would like to take up part 
of that deficit by raising taxes once more. 
Congress appears dead set against that. 
So the 14.4-billion-dollar deficit, assum- 
ing Congress gives the President all the 
money he seeks for spending, is likely to 





The Budget Dollar: 
WHERE IT COMES FROM... 














Direct Taxes 
On Corporations 


Direct Taxes 
On Individuals 


(Year Starting Jwly 1, 1952) 


Source: Budget Bureau © 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 











stand. The Treasury will have to borrow 
roughly the amount of the deficit in 
fiscal 1953. 

Where tax money comes from 
to finance the remainder of Government 
costs is an important part of the budget 
story. 

Individuals, on their incomes, are ex- 
pected to come across with taxes totaling 
29.3 billion dollars in the current fiscal 
year, and 32.2 billion in the fiscal year 
1953. Just before Korea, the Treasury 
was getting 17.4 billion a year in in- 
dividual income taxes. Tax rates have 
been raised twice since then. Also, per- 
sonal incomes are up, which means that 
there is more money to tax. 

Mr. Truman’s revenue estimate as- 
sumes that the rise in personal incomes 
will continue, averaging 265 billion dol- 
lars in the next fiscal year. Recent an- 
nual rate has been about 257 billion. 

Corporation taxes are counted on for 
22.9 billion dollars in the current fiscal 
year, and a whopping 27.8 billion in fis- 
cal 1953. Just before Korea, the Govern- 
ment was collecting about 10.9 billion a 





GL@DBE 


SPRINKLERS 


aes 
a 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Stop the Surprise Attack of Fire 


FIRE never warns you in advance, 
Don’t learn the hard way. FIRE 
can make a surprise attack when 
you least expect it. Let us show you 
how GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 
discover and stop FIRE ... and 
lower your insurance costs, too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








British Industries Fair 
“A Tremendous Help” 


“A visit to the British Industries Fair is 
well worth the time to a businessman or 
an American buyer covering foreign mat- 
kets. I found it well organized and a tre- 
mendous help,” said Mr. Lorie Newhouse 
upon his return from last year’s Fair. Mr. 
Newhouse is with Harzfeld’s of KansasCity. 


British Industries Fair — London and 
Birmingham, May 5-May 16. For details 
write or telephone the nearest British Con- 
sulate, or; Commercial Department, Brit- 
ish Embassy, Washington 5, D. C. 
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... Federal take 
jo be 71 billions next year 


year in corporate taxes. Tax rates on cor- 
porations now are higher than ever be- 
fore. 

Excises are to produce an estimated 
9 billion dollars in this fiscal year, 9.7 
billions next year. 





—_——— 


MORE RED INK AHEAD 


® Budget deficit in coming fiscal 
year is estimated at 14.4 bil- 
lion dollars. 


® Biggest deficit during World 
War | was 13.4 billions. 


® Biggest deficit of New Deal 
1930s was 4.4 billions. 


@ Biggest deficit during World 
War Il was 57.4 billions. 











Other taxes, fees and charges will be 
good for roughly 3.9 billion dollars in 
each of the two vears. 

Adjust these figures for tax refunds, 
and the net revenue comes to 62.7 bil- 
lion dollars in fiscal 1952 and 71 billion 
in 1953. Government income was 37 
billion a vear just betore Korea. 

Where the money goes is the 
other essential chapter in the budget 
story. The figures in Mr. Truman’s budget 
are reminiscent of World War II. 

Rearmament, the direct and indirect 
cost of national security, is the big thing. 





OUTGO HAS DOUBLED 
SINCE KOREAN WAR 


* In peak year of World War Il, 
U. S$. Government spent 98.7 
billion dollars. 


* Just before Korea, annual 
spending by Government was 
40.2 billion dollars. 


* For fiscal year ahead, spend- 
ing is estimated at 85.4 bil- 
lion dollars. 
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Total outlays for defense, including 
what Mr. Truman calls “defense-support- 
Ing programs, are projected at 49.7 
billion dollars for fiscal 1952, and 65.1 
billion for 1953. 

Keep in mind that these figures rep- 
resent estimates of actual spending. Vast 
additional sums are being voted in the 
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The TEXAS COASTAL CORRIDOR 


showing the natural gas pip? line 


of HOUSTON PIPE LINE CO 


WATER, 





EVERYWHERE! 


There is water in abundance in Texas’ Coastal Corridor. 
Eight rivers and several smaller streams empty more than 15 
million acre-feet annually into the Gulf of Mexico. Furthermore, 
increasing cooperation in water conservation efforts promises 
that the Corridor will have ample water for all future industrial 


needs. 


Add plentiful pure water to other factors that will bring 


you to the Corridor. 


Where else can you find these advantages! 


@ Natural Resources & 
Natural gas, oil, sulphur, cotton, wool, 
mohair, cattle, salt, clays, magnesium. 


@ Intermediates 
Chemicals from Corridor plants. 


@ Climate @ 
Mean annual temperature of 69°. 


@ Transportation 
Trunk line railroads; airlines; deepwater @ 
and intracoastal shipping; through high- 
ways. 


Workers 

Smart, skillful, cooperative. 

Markets 

All the U. S.; Latin America; and Texas’ 
own farms and cities. 

Neighbors 


Progressive industries like your own. 


and especially — 

Fuel 

Clean, economical natural gas at your 
door. No storage. 


HOUSTON PIPE LINE, CO. 


Subsidiary of Houston Oil Company of Texas 
Wholesalers of _ 


Natural 


WE'LL SHOW YOU... 


Come visit the Corridor. We'll be delighted 
to drive you down the coast, to show you 


WE'LL TELL YOU... 


Write us in complete confidence 

for specific data of value to 
your company, or better 
still... 






AS 


why your company’s future lies in Texas’ 
Coastal Corridor. 


5S 














MIGRATION 


Our feathered friends fly 
South every winter. 





But wise men 
still travel 


East. 


on the Boordwelk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 
Write for i/tustrated folder No. 32 





Send This Issue 


To Your Friends 
WITHOUT CHARGE 








U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Please send a free copy of the 
February 1, 1952 issue of “U. S. 
News & World Report’’ with my 
compliments to the persons listed 
below: 
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. . . National security 
needs largest share of dollars 


form of contract authority. Spending 
lags far behind orders. 

The military services are down for 
39.8 billion dollars in the present fiscal 
year, 51.2 billion in 1953. Every pro- 





JUMP IN MILITARY 
SPENDING 


Fiscal 1950 
Fiscal 1951 
Fiscal 1952 
Fiscal 1953 


$12.3 billion 
$20.5 billion 
$39.8 billion 
$51.2 billion 

















gram and virtually every military estab- 
lishment is to share in the increase. 

Armed forces are to keep growing. 
That means more people to feed, clothe 
and equip. Mr. Truman supports pro- 
posals to raise military pay. 

Military buying of weapons and other 
equipment will be limited only by in- 
dustry’s capacity to produce. Output of 
major equipment now is five times what 
it was before Korea, and will keep in- 
creasing. Aircraft will involve greater 
outlays than all other military hardware 
combined. Cost per airplane dwarfs that 
of World War II. 

Military construction will rise. Cost 
of maintaining equipment will go up 
sharply. 

Stockpiling is to cost more. Atomic en- 
ergy is down for only a small increase in 





RISE OF OVERSEAS AID 


To aid other nations: 


*® Just before Korea, U.S. spent 
an annual 4.8 billion dollars. 


® In the fiscal year ahead, Mr. 
Truman wants to spend 10.8 
billions. 











actual outlays, but Mr. Truman wants to 
undertake a vast expansion over about a 
five-year period (see page 11). 
Military aid abroad, to cost 4 billions 
this fiscal year, will be twice that in fiscal 
1953, assuming Mr. Truman gets his way. 
That's aside from other international pro- 
grams, including economic aid. Congress 
may force some cuts in this field. 
Direct military costs will take 60 cents 
out of every spending dollar in fiscal 
1953, but with all the defense-supporting 
programs, here and abroad, the total for 





~ 
It pays to 


Oni. 
do. business in 


New York State 


Firms doing defense business 
find a New York State loca- 
tion means convenient and 
quick access to competent sub- 
contractors and suppliers. For 
the smaller producing firms 
within the State, this concen- 
tration of defense orders means 
unlimited opportunities for 
subcontracts. Whether you are 
small or large, a New York 
State location always offers 
many advantages. For book- 
let ‘Industrial Location Serv- 
ices,”’ write: N.Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 190, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 

















Putting MOSINEE 


Forest Fibres 
to work for you 





You can have MOSINEE 
made to your specifica- 
tions .. . to meet your needs in terms of 
your product, processing or packaging: 


e Fibres absorbent or non-absorbent. 
e Acidity or alkalinity controlled fibres. 


e@ Fibres for impregnation with wax, 
resin, or other substances. 


e@ Fibres with dielectric properties. 
@ Moisture-vapor repellent fibres 
e@ Tough, soft, flexible or stiff, dense or 
porous, corrosion or mold resistant 
fibres. . . made as you need them. 
For fibres of controlled quality and 
uniformity, to perform vital functions 
dependably, contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 
work for Industry 
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.. « Costs for veterans 
less, but they won‘t stay so 


national security will be 76 cents from 
each dollar. 

Other costs account for 24 cents of 
Mr. Truman’s budget dollar. Total non- 
defense spending, under Mr. Truman's 
budget, is to drop from 21.2 billion dol- 
lars in fiscal 1952 to 20.3 billion in 1953. 

Pressure is on in Congress for greater 
wts-mainly in nondefense spending, but 
so in military spending. 

Interest on the public debt is to rise 
fom 5.9 billions this year to 6.2 billions 
infiscal 1953. Increases in debt and inter- 
est rates are to keep pushing this cost up. 

Veterans’ costs will drop by about 1 
hilion dollars in the fiscal year ahead, 
mainly because the schooling program 
ison the way out. But a new crop of vet- 





The Budget Dollar: 
WHERE IT WILL GO... 


Military 
Services 





(Year Starting July 1, 1952) 


© 1952, By U.S. News Pub, Corp. 











Source: Budget Bureau 


eans is coming along. Mr. Truman warns 
against counting on a continuing major 
decline in veterans’ outlays. 

Post Office continues in the red, and 
will have to be bailed out by the Treas- 
wy to the tune of 669 millions in the fiscal 
year ahead. Mr. Truman wants new postal 
rate increases to raise 500 millions a year. 
Odds are against his getting that much. 

Increases are proposed for flood con- 
tol, power projects, farm price supports, 
Indian lands. The President seeks 300 
nillion dollars for aid to education, but 
probably will not get it. He proposes 
bigger old-age pensions, more money 
for the needy. 

He wants to trim outlays for reclama- 
tion and navigation projects. He urges a 
cut in subsidies to airlines. 

Mr. Truman‘s budget for fiscal 1953 





dffers a fairly accurate blueprint of 

what’s ahead. Some cuts will be voted. 

But some increases are likely, too. 

ces are that spending in the next 

al year will be somewhere close to 
figure projected by the budget. 
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../t helps make Protits steady 
for Michigan Farmers! 


You can bank on it that Michigan 
farmers know what it is. . . for they 
bank a beautiful 5 million dollars a 
year from it! 

But red clover (it’s a magnified 
blossom) and all legumes account 
for only a small part of Michigan’s 
big farm income. For in Michigan 
the rule of farming is diversity— 
producing lots of crops so there 
are many kinds going to market 
all year. 

Crop diversity gives these farm 
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families a steadiness of income 
that’s hard to duplicate among the 
top third farm states. It’s the reason 
they rank high in ownership of 
everything for the farm and home. 

The effective way to sell this big 
market is through the one publica- 
tion that covers its interests— 
MICHIGAN FARMER. It’s read 
twice every month in 4 out of 5 
Michigan farm homes. For full in- 
formation, write T1013 Rockwell 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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East Lansing 
THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland e PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 


The steady farming in Michigan has its and Pennsylvania—served by THE OHIO 
counterpart in two other rich states: Ohio 


FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 
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Go Modern with 


; 
LES 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Here’s One More Reason Why- 
RECTANGULAR AXLE HOUSINGS 


Your trucks will carry more payload—and keep within legal weight limita- 
tions—when they’re equipped with Timken-Detroit Axles! That’s because 
Timken-Detroit’s rectangular steel axle housing is the most rigid and yet the 
lightest—rated capacity for rated capacity —ever built! This would still hold 
true even if metals of lighter weight could be used, within practical space 
limitations. This rugged housing is hot-forged of high-carbon steel—putting 
dense, compacted steel into the corners for maximum resistance to vertical and 
horizontal bending. A heavy steel cover is welded in place to complete a rigid, 
one-piece structure. Wheel spindles are made from forgings of alloy steel* for 
maximum surface hardness at the wheel bearings and are electrically butt 
welded to the housing shell. Laboratory tests and field experience have proved 
this Timken-Detroit rectangular axle housing carries loads with much less 
deflection than conventional housings of the same rated load-carrying capacity. 
Whether you build, buy or sell trucks, you'll be wise to standardize on Timken- 
Detroit Axles and Brakes! 


*One series only of light-duty axle housings have high-carbon steel spindles. 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. e Oshkosh, Wis. © Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio @ New Castle, Pa. 





We've Been Asked; 


WHO CAN GET IN 
SERVICE SCHOOLS 


Is it now possible to get a free educg. 
tion and to delay active military 
service at the same time? 

The armed services offer that oppor. 

tunity to a good many youths. There are 

free college educations to be had that 
defer young men for four years. That js 
true for the Army, the Air Force, the 

Navy and the Marine Corps, and also 

for the Coast Guard and the merchant 

marine. 


How does this work? 

Appointments are given to selected young 
men, some of whom are chosen by com. 
petitive examinations, and some of whom 
are picked on a political basis. Success. 
ful candidates get a four-year college 
education at Government expense. At 
graduation, they receive bachelor of 
science degrees and are given commis. 
sions as second lieutenants or as ensigns. 
Then they are called to active duty for 
periods of at least two or three years. 


Who can get these appointments? 
Each member of Congress can _ have 
four appointees at one time at the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point and five 
appointees at the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. Some .of the Senators and 
Representatives require competitive ey- 
aminations before making appointments, 
others do not, but all appointees must 
pass entrance examinations. Most of the 
other selections for these two schools are 
made on the basis of competition. 


How are students selected for the 
other academies? 
Competitive exams are held throughout 
the U.S. to select students for the Coast 
Guard Academy in New London, Conn., 
and for the Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y. Stu- 
dents for the Navy’s paid ROTC piro- 
gram in a number of colleges also are 
chosen after competitive examinations. 


Is there an academy for training Air 
Force officers, too? 

The Air Force does not have an academy 
of its own at this time. But a percentage 
of the graduates from West Point and 
Annapolis—from one fourth to one third 
—go into the Air Force. The Air Force 
also has ROTC programs in 187 colleges. 
but these students must pay their own 
way through college. 


What about the Marine Corps? 

The Marine Corps gets some of the 
graduates from the Naval Academy. Also, 
it takes some of the graduates of Navy 
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Commissions for Many 


e Government schools offer many 
young men chance to postpone 
military service. 


e Free education awaits those who 
win appointments to academies. 


e ROTC programs in many col- 
leges also lead to commissions. 











—— 


ROTC courses, who get special train- 
ing in Marine methods during summer 
amps. These men are commissioned as 
cond lieutenants in the Marine Corps. 


What chance is there of getting into 
the Army and Navy academies? 
There are many more applicants for 
ippointment to both academies than 
there are places to accommodate them. 
Enrollment at West Point at the start 
{ the present school year was about 
9500. The Annapolis enrollment is a 

jttle larger, about 2,750. 


How many can get into the Navy 
ROTC program in colleges? 

The Navy has ROTC units in 52 col- 
kges. Most sought after is the “regular” 
ROTC, which pays most of the college 
apenses of its students—that is, cost of 
uuition, text books and uniforms, plus 
$0 a month. This course can lead to a 
wmmission in the Regular Navy. About 
7,000 are now enrolled as regular ROTC 
students. Another group of 2,212 naval 
wiation cadets also get part of the cost 
of their college education paid. The re- 
naining 7,280 “contract” naval ROTC 
students have to pay their way. 


What about Army ROTC? 

The Army has no program for paying 
the way of its ROTC students through 
wllege, although some of them get small 
nonthly payments. It has about 135,000 
of these students in 237 colleges. 


How long must merchant marine 
graduates serve? 

Graduates of the merchant marine school 
we commissioned as ensigns in the Nayal 
Reserve and in the U.S. Maritime Serv- 
ice. They can be called up for at least 
{wo years’ service with the Navy. If a 
gaduate goes to sea with the mer- 
chant marine, he has the license of 
third mate or third assistant engineer. 
About 200 men go into the merchant 
marine school each year, but not all of 
them finish. 





| Must all 


graduates of the Coast 

Guard Academy go on active duty? 
Yes. About 200 men enter the New 
London Academy each year. Those who 
are graduated are commissioned as en- 
signs and must go on active duty with 
the Coast Guard for at least four years. 
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Look for 
this sign 
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TIMKEN 
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TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE PARTS 


Experienced truck men know it pays to buy trucks equipped with 
Timken-Detroit Axles. These advance-engineered axles perform better — 
stand up longer—cost less to maintain. 

It’s only good judgment to keep this high level of dependability for the entire 
life of your truck. Whenever Timken-Detroit parts need replacement, make 
sure your service man installs only Timken-Detroit original equipment parts. 
It took more than 40 years to perfect today’ s Timken-Detroit Axles—and 
nobody else can build genuine parts to maintain them. 

Look for the truck dealer who displays the Timken-Detroit sign—head- 
quarters for true Timken-Detroit parts, protected and packaged in engineered 
kits for maintenance work that lasts longer! 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ON TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE LUBRICATION 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company sas 
100 Clark Street, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me free illustrated literature on Timken-Detroit Axle Lubrication. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. STATE. 
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|)o murky figures 


OPERATING reports that are thick as gumbo can 
land you in the soup. 


You can’t determine your correct position or navigate 
a clear course unless you have the pertinent facts at 
your command... accurate facts, complete facts, 
up-to-the-minute facts. 


Dispelling the mist to reveal today’s situation and spot 
developing trends needn’t require expensive, complicated 
systems or extra personnel. Witness the many executives 
in every kind of business who are saving time, money, 
work and worry with the McBee Keysort system. 


With present personnel, without costly installations, 
McBee Keysort cards and machines provide accurate and 
useful management controls at less cost than any other 








eop you in a haze? 


system. When notched, the pre-coded holes along the 
edges of each Keysort card make it easy to collect a wealth 
of data... classify it... summarize it... fileit... 

find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 


Keysort’s remarkable flexibility makes it possible for 
any girl in your office to pitch in on any record-produc- 
ing job. Inventory facts, cost-accounting figures, 
payrolls —all kinds of facts and figures—come through 
with a minimum of fuss when Keysort is helping out. 


It’s no wonder McBee sales have multiplied tenfold in the 
past few years. 


The trained McBee man near you will tell you 
frankly whether or not McBee can help you. Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 


= 
e 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 














Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You can judge pretty well how Government spending is to affect business. 

In the first half of 1952, through June 30, the Treasury is going to take 
more money away from people than it pays out. That will dampen inflation. 

Cash surplus from Treasury operations in this period will be 1.5 billions. 

Business activity to midyear will not be spurred by deficit spending. 

The following six months, to year end, will be a different story. 

Treasury Spending then will greatly exceed Treasury collections. 

Cash deficit in that period promises to reach 13 billion dollars, if the 
estimates in President Truman's budget prove to be accurate. 

That is the time when the Treasury will have to borrow heavily. The second 
half of this year will indicate whether defense spending is to carry with it the 
risk of a rising money supply and possibly more inflation. 























Much will depend on how the Treasury finances the prospective deficit. 

Borrowing from banks will add to money Supply and to threat of inflation. 
This comes about because when the Treasury sells securities to banks, deposits 
increase. Increasing deposit money is the same as increasing money Supply. 

Borrowing from others--insurance companies, individuals, corporations, trust 
funds--will not add to money volume, will not be inflationary. This type of 
borrowing represents a transfer of private savings to the Treasury. 

Attempts will be made, undoubtedly, to tap savings instead of borrowing 
from banks. That is a course strongly recommended by the Council of Economic 
Advisers. But it still seems likely that bank borrowing will be necessary. 











Cash operations of the Treasury differ from the bookkeeping budget. They 
include all cash transactions of the Government. The budget does not. Social 
Security taxes, for instance, are not counted in the budget as money received. 
You get details of the regular budget on page 53. 


Treasury-Federal Reserve dispute is likely to revive when the Treasury makes 
its plans to go to the public, or to the banks, for additional money. 

Treasury attitude is that Government bonds should be pegged at par. 

Pegged bond prices make it easier for the Treasury to sell securities. They 
also tend to fix interest rates. Treasury favors low interest rates. 

Price supports for Government bonds have the President's approval. 

Federal Reserve Board position is that price pegs for bonds add to the 
threat of inflation. Pegs commit Reserve Banks to buy bonds themselves. When 
that is done, bank reserves increase. When bank reserves rise, banks get a 
larger base on which to expand loans and deposits--add to money supply. 

This all appears as a complicated piece of financial machinery. But it is 
important to you as a businessman and individual. Treasury financing affects 
the value of your money, determines how much money will buy. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS==-(Continued) 


Point to note is that Federal Reserve support of Government bonds was 
withdrawn in the spring of 1951. Price inflation began to subside then, too. 
It is widely held that the Federal Reserve action had a bearing on that. 


Bank loans now appear to be going largely to finance defense activity. 

Business loans by banks in leading cities are up 2.2 billion dollars since 
last June 27. Biggest slice has gone to metal mining and metal manufacturers. 

Metal industries got 259 million dollars in loans during the week ended 
January 16. These are the industries that need financing for arms production. 

Loan trend in most other industries--textiles, leather, wholesale and 
retail trade, sales-finance companies--has been downward. 








Business activity in general is not showing much spark at the moment. 
National Association of Purchasing Agents reports these current trends: 

Purchasing for industry continues cautious. Few purchasing agents buy for 
more than 90 days ahead. A good many are on a “hand to mouth" basis. 

Order backlogs are reduced in more than a third of reporting firms. 

Production declines are reported in about a fourth of the companies. 

Employment is down, with work weeks shortened in most civilian plants. 

Defense business is climbing, but the climb is too slow to offset the 
declines that are taking place in civilian orders and output. 

In the judgment of purchasing agents, an upturn in industrial output and in 
business activity will not be apparent for a few months. There is little doubt 
that an upturn will come. Arms spending assures that. 

















Consumer buying apparently is just as sluggish as industrial purchasing. 
Retail trade is running well below last year's scare-buying levels. 
Christmas trade also was below the preceding year. 

Dollar volume of retail trade for December (latest month for figures), was 
2 per cent below December, 1950. There was also a 2 per cent decline in volume 
from last November to December, seasonal factors considered. 

Trade volume for 1951 as a whole was 5 per cent above 1950, according to 
Commerce Department. That is in dollar figures. After price rises are taken 
into account, physical volume of trade was a bit lower in 195l. 

Largest recent declines in trade are reported by durable-goods stores--auto 
dealers, hardware stores, furniture stores, etc. Their sales fell 4 per cent 
from November to December and were below December, 195l. 


























Sales improvement is expected in months ahead by most merchants. People may 
feel poor at the moment, because of tax payments, but incomes are rising. The 
Slump in clothing sales, in sales of other textiles and shoes is expected to 
reverse soon. There will be a rather long Easter shopping period. 


Supply of household goods is expected to be adequate through this year. 
That word comes from a top official of the National Production Administration. 

Furniture and appliances offered at the regular semiannual shows in Chicago 
indicated ample supplies and cautious buying among retail stores. 

Automobile output also may step up to 900,000 in the April-June period of 
this year. Michigan's Senator Blair Moody says the armed services can let go of 
enough aluminum to permit auto plants to boost output. 
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e . 
one you are starting a new 
business, or your present business is 
growing, and you're looking around for 


a good plant site 


owe you want a variety of 
raw materials, including an abundance 
of the world’s finest Bituminous coal, 
plenty of power and industrial water, 
skilled or unskilled workers with 
adaptability and Staybility 


coo you want nearness to 
the nation’s major markets and quick 
access to world markets through the 
great year-round ice-free Port of Nor- 


folk on Hampton Roads 


Industrial and Agricultural 





e e e then investigate the Land of 
Plenty, the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western Railway—Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland and Kentucky. 


e e e in this growing and _pro- 
ductive region—where there’s plenty of 
room to grow—you will find clean, pro- 
gressive, friendly communities, reason- 
able tax structures and sensible real 


estate values. 


eg 
e ce e Af these advantages, plus 
dependable N. & W. transportation, and 
decentralized, strategic location, fit your 


needs, write to: 


Department, Drawer U-501, 


Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. This depart- 


ment, with more than 50 years experience, is staffed by plant 


location specialists, who know the advantage of working with 


you quietly and in strictest confidence. They are at your service. 





otfpotk-.. Weslerec. Railway 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


Boni 


re) elit Molilemsliaitia-) 





|, YOU CAN, as a builder of machine YOU CANNOT safely promise yoy, 
tools, get preferential treatment employes that raises now barred }y 
from steel warehouses in placing orders _ stabilization rules will be paid after cop. 
for controlled materials. The National _ trols are lifted. Employers are warmed }, 
| Production Authority directs warehouses the Director of the Office of Salar 
to give preference to authorized orders Stabilization that, if they set aside funds 
of machine-tool builders, as well as to for later payment of illegal raises, prom. 
orders of the military and the Atomic ised now, the funds will be considered 
Energy Commission. NPA provides pro- to be pay raises at this time. 
cedure for warehouses to replace supplies 
taken from inventories for preferred eal: 
orders. YOU CANNOT, as a general rule, 
pay less than a new minimum Wage 
| oo . to employes who work on a future cop. 
| YOU CAN, under future Govern- tract, subject to the Walsh-Healey Act 
ment defense contracts, be reim- to supply paint or varnish to the Gov. 
bursed for reasonable amounts paid into ernment. The Secretary of Labor an. 
employes’ pension and retirement-plan  nounces a minimum wage of $1.05 an 





| funds. The Department of Defense an- hour for workers in 36 States on Gov- 
| nounces that such payments will be con- | ernment paint or varnish contracts solic- 
sidered as allowable contract costs. ited or negotiated after February 17. 


Mi ee. Beginners and handicapped workers can 
ee akc a Zed. 4 , a be paid less than $1.05. The minimum in 
es YOU CAN use a temporary percent- 12 Southern States is 80 cents an how, 
tilevisiony age markup in pricing most of the 
lumber products that you resell. Pend- re St See) 
BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY ing issuance of new regulations, the YOU CANNOT count on getting 








Office of Price Stabilization instructs recognition of a family partnership, 
. : dealers to figure their price ceilings by for tax purposes, if members of the fam- 
applying base-period percentage mark- ily who are taken into the firm are some- 


| ups to current costs of acquiring lumber — where else and contribute nothing to the 
M products. business when the partnership is set up. 
A circuit court of appeals refuses to rec- 


A D D R E $ $ f $ Taye ognize a partnership in its first year 


YOU CAN probably look for OPS, when one partner was absent in the 
T 4) 0 4 {ar pee Sey at a later date, to establish dollars- armed forces and another was out of 
© = =| | and-cents price ceilings on a community town with her husband. 

: | basis for food products sold by retail 
— grocers. The agency sets up procedures 
i Type addresses | : ; ~~, Sr ; ‘ ’ 
: | through which it can administer com- YOU CANNOT, as a retail dealer, 
on new addressing —s | ; er Ta . ee ° 
——. |__3 munity pricing for grocers. charge a minimum resale price for 
an item, under a State fair-trade law, 
that is higher than the ceiling price es- 


YOU CAN get from the Government tablished under federal _ price-control 










stencil sheet 














2. Mimecgraph ses ain a pamphlet that gives information regulations. A federal district court is- 

of addresses on [izamme = about various types of federal, State and sues an injunction barring State officials 

sheets of perforated zs =a local taxes. The pamphlet, “Basic Tax from enforcing a State law that estab- 

aeer Senels fc 3 | Information for Small Business,” may be _ lishes minimum liquor prices higher than 

obtained freé from the Division of Print- federal price ceilings. 
ing Services, Commerce Department, 

3.Ccomplete ' ao Washington 25, D. C., or from field of- ie 

your present fices of the Department. YOU CANNOT, as a producer of 

and future ia | coal or coke, expect to get allot- 

=— =| rites ments of controlled materials needed in 

~yeaedirans a YOU CAN expect to pay 1% cents the third quarter of 1952 unless you file 
A. th We eeleeeeeh enedacs a pound less for crude natural rub- —_ an application for the materials by March 
are for use with all makes of suit- ber that you buy from the Government. 15. The Defense Solid Fuels Adminis- 


able stencil duplicating products. + “% 4 , a : ° ° —— 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION The General Services Administration tration places the closing date for such 

aap I< 2 = . : - 59 50% ce : i ¢ icati . > sarlier an pre- 
A. 8. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN252-1 cuts from 52 to 50% cents a pound its applications one month earlier than | 


- 
| 

| $700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois price for crude rubber. viously. 

| Send me illustrated information about ad- 

| dressing with a mimeograph. 

| Name f 
; = desi . : > Sof ings 0 
| Organization Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and ruling 

1 

{ 

1 

& 





_,€, 











pions “< courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
aa t. many facts which, for reasons of space. cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & W me 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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4 Business Around the World 












PARIS @ ROME © WASHINGTON @ OTTAWA 





>> U.S. budget message raises little stir in Western European capitals....e. 
It's realized that the budget gets quite a buffeting in an election year. 





It's realized that international aid especially will be kicked around. 

It's realized that U.S. economic aid abroad is more vulnerable to attack 
than military aid. It's realized that the great bulk of military aid will 
be in the form of "“hardware"--guns, tanks, planes. 

But it isn't deliveries of "hardware" that concern finance and economic 
ministers. It's rather the level of U.S. Spending in their countries. What 
form it will take. What help it will give. What problems it will create or 
solve. And it isn't so much what the U.S. will spend in the year Starting July 
1 as it is what will be spent in the next five months. 














>> U.S. allies in Europe are generally much in the dark on these questions. 

Only France has been given a general idea of how much U.S. aid to expect 
the rest of this fiscal year. There's no announcement yet on what Britain will 
get. Business activity in those countries is at high levels. 

But _ in Italy, for example, general business is not so good. You might 
almost say things are in a state of suspense, waiting to know U.S. intentions. 

A number of large firms in recent months have been cutting production to 
suit the declining sales pattern. They have excess capacity. 

They want new business. A group of them has been surveyed for NATO de- 
fense business. Fiat, biggest automobile manufacturer in Italy, has been 0.K.'d 
to make jeeps, trucks, marine engines, jet engines and trainer planes. But 
nothing has happened. Only some small orders from the Italian military. 

Machinery, metalworking, textile plants in Italy are in the same boat. 

Communist unions dominate in most of these plants in Northern Italy. But 
managements, with behind-the-scenes blessings of the Italian Government and U.S. 
officials, have been trying to squeeze out the more violent Communists--with 
some success. Most Italians are more interested in work than in Communism. 

Italian management and labor both seem to be panting for defense work. 




















>> In Washington, there's no question that substantial dollar funds will be 
Spent on defense procurement among Western European Allies. 

Figure most often mentioned is half a billion dollars. Plans are to con- 
tract for this amount by June 30. 

Line of thinking on this "offshore" procurement runs like this: 

European Allies will be getting a lot of American military equipment. 
They should be able to make necessary spare parts for many items. They also can 
make light weapons and ammunition. Also, civilian-type goods such as blankets, 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


trucks, radio and electric equipment. 

Theory is to relieve pressure on U.S. suppliers and to utilize European 
capacity and man power fully. Also, European Allies need U.S. aid to help meet 
dollar deficits aggravated by the general defense effort. It's not the theory 
but the practice of "offshore" procurement that Western Europe waits on. 





>> Americans are taking a closer look at the Canadian success story.e...e. 
Canadian dollar, now at par, has been rising against the American dollar 
for a year. No other major currency can match that rise. 
Paradox is that Canada is deep in the red on trade with the U.S. 
Despite the trade deficit, the Canadians have more gold and American dol- 
lars at their disposal now than a year ago. 
Explanation lies in the continuing heavy inflow of capital into Canada, 
Odds are that the flow will widen for some years to come. 











Flow of purely speculative funds into Canada may fall off a bit now. 

Canadian dollars at a discount from par were an attractive trading specu-e 
lation. But Canadian dollars at par don't have this attraction for American 
traders. There is even risk that Canadian dollars will sell at a premiun,. 

This currency angle also prompted buying of Canadian securities by specu- 
lators in months past. There is now profit-taking by these traders. 

But the main flow of U.S. money has been true investment capital. Some- 
thing like 6 billion American dollars is invested in Canadian securities and 
enterprises. It is said that 2,400 business concerns in Canada are wholly or 
partly owned by Americans. About a third of all Canadian dividend and interest 
payments now go to Americans. 

Much American capital has recently moved into Canadian oil, newsprint, 
mining (especially iron ore and nonferrous metals), electric power. 

Especially under the impetus of rearmament needs, a heavy further influx of 
U.S. capital is in prospect. The practically untapped possibilities of metals 
like uranium and titanium, the expanding need for rich iron ore and for oil are 
examples of what prompts the movement of U.S. capital to Canada. 

Raw-material and manufacturing possibilities in Canada also attract 
British, Swiss and Belgian capital. 

Net effect is to be that flooding in of investment capital will more than 
make up for any small outflow. of speculative funds now likely from Canada. 























>> Business atmosphere in Canada is congenial to foreign investment..... 

There are no limits on remittances of dividends or profits. Canadian 
currency is freely convertible under all conditions. 

Corporate taxes are not light, especially now that a defense supertax is 
imposed. But the Canadian budget is balanced. In fact, the Government right 
now is running a large surplus. This will shrink as payments against defense 
contracts build up. But chances are that Canadian taxes will stay put for the 
time being. What's more, Canada has no capital gains tax. This makes it an at- 
tractive place to property owners of all kinds. 

Limiting factor on the Canadian boom is likely to be labor. Shortage is 
pretty acute already. Wages keep going up, influencing prices. This inflation- 
ary situation is potential dynamite. The Ottawa Government, worried by it, may 
very well have to do something drastic about it. 
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Want to tailor 


a generator to 





your own power pattern? 


Ks HEINTZ does it! 





J&H AIRCRAFT ALTERNATORS 


include a wide variety of 
models with both constant 
and variable-speed ma- 
chines in most ratings. The 
120-kva, engine-mounted 
unit shown is one of the 
largest alternators in our 
current line. In addition, 
J&H has models for use 
with air-turbine drives, 
hydraulic drives, or other 
power sources. For un- 
usually tough environmen- 
tal conditions, J&H has 
developed special cooling 
methods using either air 
or liquids. 










Between the extremes in our production of Rotomotive equip- 
ment there’s a treasury of experience in creative engineering— 
experience that’s waiting to be tapped by Men with Ideas who 
think in terms that don’t fit into conventional patterns. 

Take as an example the J&H line of aircraft generators. On 
the one extreme is our 24-ounce tachometer generator .. . in 
the instrument class. On the other is our rugged, compact air- 
craft alternator . . . more powerful than anything of its kind. 

Most of what we develop and build for the military has 


features valuable to industry. Super-strength gears . . . unusual 


mechanical and hydraulic actions . . . high-speed rotating 
devices . . . extraordinary power outputs in terms of size and 
weight . . . controls that almost think. 

Now is a good time to learn how you can take advantage of 
Jack & Heintz’ unique ability to solve problems through engi- 
neering development, testing and production. Send for our 
fact-and-picture book, “Jack & Heintz Does It’. Address 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., Dept. 253A, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Jacks Hertz + 
fom se as 
EQUIPMENT = 





means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices } designed fo solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it. 


(e) 1962, Jack & Heintz, Inc, 


























‘DEATH DESERVES A REASON’ 


A Letter from Korea 


(This letter, written by an enlisted man serving in a 
medical battalion, is a soldier's cry for justification of 
the sacrifice that he and others make in Korea. Ex- 
pressing approval of certain principles outlined from 
time to time on this page with reference to the spirit of 
America, he reminds us again that there must be an al- 
ternative to armed warfare—another way to freedom 
and peace than militarism and death. His letter speaks 
for itself —DAVID LAWRENCE, Editor.) 


Y WAR EXPERIENCES in Korea have awakened me 
M to the sad condition of the world today. I am de- 
sirous of submitting, for your respectful consideration, 
the impressions and views of an American Serviceman 
who has both witnessed and contributed to the many 
outrages of costly war. My eight months in Korea have 
revealed much to me. 

For quite some time now I’ve been of the opinion 
that our leaders are selling their constituents short. 
Whether or not this is the intended or inevitable result 
of their selfish applications, the unfortunate outcome 
cannot be ignored. 

Why cannot sober, intelligent people be easily awak- 
ened? Are we such sound sleepers that we are imper- 
vious to the loud cries of the warnings about us? Or 
if we recognize these signals, why don’t we act? Are we 
afraid? Or weak? Or disinterested? . . . 

It is too little to say that I am saddened by the trag- 
edy of armed rule; so strongly have the black features 
of a blood-fed war been engraved upon my sensibil- 
ities, I am now a resolute reformer who plans to 
stoutly oppose the threat that both militarism and 
the current wave of political corruption are massing 
against the very thing we believe we are defending— 
freedom. 

My long service experience has exposed much that is 
dangerous to our democratic way: waste, extravagance, 
inefficiency, the caste system, inconsistencies of admin- 
istrative policies, gross injustices and unfairness, mass 
classification and control, poor planning and execution 
—all peculiar to the armed services. In my mind, regi- 
mentation can never become a healthy ally of a free, 
objective thinking peoples. It stands as a serious threat 
and must be checked and overhauled. It is inconceiv- 
able how any military group can become popular in 
America. The doctrines of regimentation are in sharp 
conflict with the honorable principles of freedom. Any 
move toward military control will meet violent resist- 
ance and crushing defeat by the heroic firebrands of 
liberty—the American citizenry. 
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Despite my many complaints and rebellions against 
the numerous faults of our Government and armed 
forces, I wish to emphasize: (1) I am proud of my 
American heritage and will defend, with even my life, 
the inherent freedoms in man, and (2) my resentments 
do not prevent me in the least from playing a competent 
role as an American Serviceman. This is a very real 
war at times and many men painfully die. This con- 
sideration alone is sufficient to make any other motives 
obscure and so directs my wholehearted efforts to 
spare American lives. Often the only way to do this is 
by destroying the enemy. This we have done at times. 

Clearly, I am not an advocate of war and its attend- 
ant devices. Nor do I propose an overthrow of our 
agencies but suggest, rather, a purge that would cleanse 
and provide substantial foundation for the old, but 
neglected, precepts of liberty as conceived by Ameri- 
ca’s inspired and resolute founding fathers. 

My pains are real. I’ve been wet with the warm, fresh 
blood of a dying boy. I’ve watched it make thick pools 
on the ground and seen the color fade from once smil- 
ing and hopeful faces. I wished to God I could have 
given answers to the imploring questions I read on the 
silent lips. It is tragic that such a supreme sacrifice 
cannot gain consolation, if not merit, from the recogni- 
tion of clearly defined issues for which it is made. To 
me, death deserves, at least, a reason. I see none in the 
beclouded and warped diplomatic volleys of contem- 
porary and widespread popularity. These young men— 
is this our secret weapon? Our productive know-how? 
Our power punch? I think not... 

My war lessons have been costly but not without im- 
portant gains. For I see more clearly than ever before 
that the defense and preservation of freedom and its 
popular tenant, democracy, lies not in armed warfare, 
but in the constructive example of righteous living 
Unnatural war has equipped me with the very imple- 
ments with which I seek to destroy it. It is paradoxical 
that we decide to promote peace by all-out subscrip- 
tion to its worst enemy, war. More than this, the de- 
struction and tragedy in its wake are contrary to the 
patterns of man’s natural evolution. 

There is much to be done. I love my America. I’ve 
fought for her, and will at any time she is endangered. 
I am driven not by any blind heritage—not by a bright- 
ly waving flag—but by America’s people who in them- 
selves are freedom’s own army: democracy, kindness, 
honor and courage. It is as you say: “There is no 
strength comparable to the strength of a nation whose 
people know the meaning of sacrifice.” 
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Coup Fact... 


100 PROOF 
lod yon 


Sley Pande \ Bottl 
“MORE DisTILLERIES co 
Cwonsbore. — Horstuod 





No other Bond can match 
that Kentucky lavern taste 











Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under Supervision of the U. S. Government—©Glenmore Distilleries Company, Loussville, Kentucky 
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..and to all 
of freedoms 
other ports 


around the world 


It stood, a slender seedling, on its Pacific 
slope before Columbus stood on san Salvador, 


Today, from this single tree alone, will 
come thousands of square feet of velvety. 
textured plywood, remarkably light but 
with the extraordinary strength so necessary 
for combat boats, military barracks, 
vehicles and boxcars ... plus a myriad of 
at-home uses for better building, fuller living, 


Monsanto takes satisfaction in serving the 
plywood industry and the many associations 
devoted to conservation and maximum 
utilization of this great natural resource, 


Soybean and casein glues made by Monsanto 
join the sheets of plywood in bonds far 
stronger than the wood fibres themselves. 
Wood gains added usefulness through other 
Monsanto products such as melamine, 
phenolic, resorcinol and urea-resin 
adhesives, Penta wood preservative and 
other insecticides for control of wood 







pests, phenolic and urea resins for 
bonding granulated wood. 


From this union of nature’s wood and 
modern chemistry come countless products 
that go pouring across the docks of Brooklyn, 
San Francisco, New Orleans and all of 
freedom’s other ports ... serving the cause 
of civilization around the world while 
they continue to make for more civilized 
living here at home. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. Monsanto Canada Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 





CHEMICALS ~ PLASTIC 


Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 


